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THE SHADOW OF THE PYRAMID. 


A SERIES OF SONNETS BY ROBERT FERGUSON. 


The originality of their subject, as well as their poetical beauties, have 
recommended several of these sonnets to insertion, during the last few 
months, in the Liferary Gazette. The entire number, sixty-eight, are, to 
our taste, admirable illustrations of Egy pt all around Cairo, and so mingle 
the truth of description with the imaginative language and embellishment 
of the Poet, as to possess adouble charm of great interest for the public 
attention Further preface is unnecessary, and we proceed to select two 
or three specimens of the merits to which we have alluded, as sufficient, 
however briefly, to saow of what the author is capable, and what he has 
done throughout his whole range:—Lilerary Gazette. 


«*« How sweet the breath! how calm the voice of niglt ! 
How soothingly her gentle fingers sweep 

O’er the worn brow in zephyrs soft and light, 
Aud charm with magic touch the soul to sleop ! 
Q then to wake ! and feel how full and deep 
The pulse of Nile throbs roand thee, and to hear 
No voice but bis low breathing on the ear; 
Then ina thought of Him who still doth keep 
His watch o'er earth,a moment's space upon 
Yon sky to gaze, and in that moment see 

The gleaming dart of the unsleeping One 

Flash through the sky against his enemy ; * 


And then to muse, till melting into dreams, 
The murmur of the Nile some Friend’s loved accents seems, 
7 * a a . 


Untamed and haughty, dashing proadly past, 

Behold the Bedouin on bis gallant steed ! 

And mark the pledge to Ishmael and his seed, 

How thro’ all changes it doth changeless last ! 

Turn to the Turk, the tyrant of ow $ 

No word of promise holds his kingdom fast ! 

See ! how te sleeps the strength of life away, 

Till from his hands the sceptre shall be cast. 

It seems a pleasant life to sit and think, 

Where thoughts are dreams, to let the fancy feed 

On variegated reveries, and drink 

The soothing perfume of the fragrant weed, 

Till from his slumbers he awakes to find 

That all men have not slept—and he is left behind. 
e * 


Mehemet’s is a strange career, and still 
A stranger character, in which we find 

Many and varied principles combined : 

A Northern energy with Eastern skill 
And subtlety—a most unscrupulous will, 

And yet sometimes a nobleness of mind, 

That leaves the Master whom, (alaa! for ill 
Too oft) he makes his model, far behind— 
And his sagacious intellect has cast 

The cramping chains of bigotry away, 

And, while old, powerless [slam stands aghast, 
Bids her go forth, impatient of delay ; 

But his fierce spirit, in advance too fast, 
Forgets anation is not of aday. 

s @ * * * 

Now from the living turn we to the dead ! 
The mighty dead whose tombs around us rise, 
High towering far beyond us to the gkies, 

Or caverned in the very ground we tread ; 

The earth with tombs of countless deities 

is undermined. Here spreads his form uncouth 
Fierce Typhon—there the monkey-god of trath 
Grins io his last grimace with hollow eyes ; 

Here the fell asp in coil eternal wound, 

His withered fang no longer terrible ; 

There his winged foe boside him on the ground, 
Awaits new life as in a second shell ;— 

Here honoured Apis spreads his stately size ; 
There, not the less a god, the feeble insect lies." 


—-_—— 
COINCIDENCES. A TALE OF FACTS. 
Concluded.—Scee last number. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Two more “ Coincidences,” and I will weary you, good reader, no 
more. 

“Aunty” and Rose got on capitally together. ‘ Aunty,” who was the 
best-tempered, most delicate-minded creature possible, took care that 
Bose should never feel that she was adependant. She wasa little “blue,” 
too, and was proud of Rose, who could play and sing well, and spoke 
many languages, besides having read a great deal. 1 have already said 
she was handsome. Is it surprising, then, that she had many admirers? 

One there was who paid her special attention. He was what is called 
& geatioman farmer, in the neighbourhood ; and he had the reputation of 
being wealthy. He wascomparatively a new comer; and it was under- 
aul that he had made money in London, with which he had come 
down and bought the property on which his father had been a very small 
tenant. The gossip was, that he had been a barrister’s clerk. A barris- 
ter’s clerk is a mysterious personage, with no known local habitation. His 
only apparent resting-place, for any time, is in some gloomy chamber in 
Lincoln’s-Inn, or the Temple, whither dingy-looking, sallow-faced votaries 
Continually make their way, as if to consult some oracle. At other times, 
he _ about the courts, a dark shadowy nonentity, without a name, 
and seemingly without an occupation, unless, indeed, for some sins, he is 
condemned to bear about for ever a stupendous bag. He is Mr. So.and- 

sclerk—nothing more. No man ever suspected he had a name, or, 
sew ewe that he ate or slept. It seems that he is a sort of jackal to that 
Proud beast of prey, the barrister. In their first association, he helps to 
mark and hunt down tha quarry: later, when, perchance, the young 
1on becomes the lord of the forest, and crowds of willing victims flock to 
is den in the Temple, the jackal is allowed his share in the prey. Every 
we every refresher given to the barrister, is accompanied by a delicate 
bs et to the appetite of the clerk. Sometimes these clerks are wise men 

amass money, either by saving, or lending at interest, or by advanta- 
Braue buying and selling on information acquired during professional pur- 
th ts. = Manya barrister would gladly spaheon his yearly revenue for 
—e the clerk of a Wilde, or a Follett, ora Thesiger. 





© « The Mosloms beliove that e falli tar is the dart of the Almight 
‘hrown at an evil spirit.” liehcice ee eer 


The neighbouring gentry even were glad of his society. 

At length he made Rose a formal otfer of marriage. She wrote him a 
very kind and considerate answer, but firmly declined, He propitiated 
“ Aunty,” who at length brought about an interview. 

Rose spoke frankly to him. She was by no means indifferent to his 
worth or his attentions: she could even have entertained the idea of 
marriage with him; but she entreated him not to press his proposals, yet 
not io deprive her of his society. There were circumstances which ren- 
dered it impossible that she could marry him. 

He took herhand. He begged permission to speak. His love would 
bear down all obstacles. Would she say one word? Would she only af- 





ford him the right to persuade her? 

She did not withdraw her hand, bat blushing deeply, she murmured,— 

‘‘No, no, sir! it isimpossible !” 

“Oh! I can bear it no longer, Rose! Rose! I knowall. You have 
forgotten me; but I have remembered you. Years ago, when you were 
| little more than achild, I loved you; but I dared not tell you of my love, 

for I was only a poor copying clerk, and you were so beautiful. Then 
that villain Crayford crossed your path, and I thought you were lost to 
me for ever !”’ 

“And yet, knowing this, you would marry me?” 

“Yes!” 

‘« Then, my life shall be devoted to rendering myself worthy of such a 
noble heart !’’ 

The gentleman-farmer was the young man who had saved me from be- 
ing soundiy thrashed by Crayford in the tavern in Street. Ano- 
ther “Coincidence,” good reader, which will, I hope, impress you as 
strongly as it did me. 

This morning they were married—married by Mr. Faber. Myself and 
Mary, Eliza and her husband, my mother-in-law and “ Aunty.” were 
present at the ceremony. Mary and I were obliged to leave for town by | 
an early train; and [ sent her home from the station in a cab, having an 
unnsual professional visit to pay. Not far from Covent Gardent Market 
I was accosted by one who demanded alms, but not in quite an ordinary 
tone. The man was emaciated, and in tatters, but his clothes had unce 
been of good make; and there was an indefinable something in his man- 
ner. My face was shrouded in a cloak. 

“T assure you, sir,” said he, “I am not a common beggar!” ; 

And the bow with which he put in, what had once been his waistcoat 
pocket, the piece of silver [ gave him, proved it. He shuffled away. I 
watched him. He entered the nearest gin-palace, challenging three or 
four of the lowest girls, who were at the door, to come in for a “ treat.” 

Pola ce brane nae Bd gostndien agree 

inqui expec 
squandered away all his money, aed then became an habitual drunkard, 
and naw lived on the chance charity of those on whom his gentlemanly 
manner might impose. 

So much for ~' Coincidences.” I repeat, that the foregoing is but a 
string of facts. Let the reader draw a moral if he will. I do not presume 
todo so; but of this I am certain, that there are many more such events 
in life, had we the insight or the faith to see and to appreciate them. 


— 


THE DYING SHIRT-MAKER. 


From Dolman’s Magazine. 


| 
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One Saturday mourning, about a year ago, I was busily employed in 
prepsring my Sunday’ssermon. I was aroused from my moditations by 
a knock at my door. 

“Come in.” 

The door of my study opened, and a young woman entered. She stood 
trembling for some seconds ; her lips qaivered, and it was with difficul- 
ty that she made her errand known. Her dress was poor—miserabl 
poor—and much worn; bat there was au air of neatness about it that be- 
spoke respectable poverty ; there was also a quiet propriety of manner 
about this young person, that showed she had seen better days. Her 
age might be three or four andtwenty. Her countenance was pale, and 
very thin; but of that mild and gentle cast of features, that intellectual 
expression, which wins a kindly feeling ere a word be told. She stood 
before me, her eyes downcast and sobbing. 

“What do you want, my child ?” 

“ Oh, eir,’”’ she said,—when she stopped suddenly, and the heavy tear- 
drops coursed their way rapidly down her cheeks,-~“ pardon me for 
troubling you;—but my poor motker is very ill, and com.ued te her bed: 
—would yeu have the kindness to see her ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” I replied. ‘ Where do you live?” 

She gave me her direction, which was in one of the many labyrinths of 
courts that environ the Strand. 

In a short time I was in D Court, one of those unhappy locali- 
ties that swarm with dirty, ragged, noisy little imps, whose ss enjoy- 
ment seems to exist in stunning the wretched neighbours with screams 
and shouts the live-long day. It was with some difficulty that I found 
out the house [ was searched for; few doors had the numbers scrawled 
in partly-obliterated chalk , but a friendly old Irishwoman, who sold 
| sweet stuff at the corner, soon put me on the right track. I had to ascend 
three steep and winding flights of stairs before [ arrived at my sick peni- 
tent’s room. It was a back attic. I entered, and beheld one of those 
mournful sights of virtuous, uncomplaining poverty, too common, alas ! 
in this metropolis ; where the extremes of want and wealth exist, with 
an impassable gulph between. The room was large; and, though al. 
most entirely denuded of {uraiture, was scrupulously clean and neat. A 
truckle bed, curtainless , two chairs; a small deal table, and a bandbox, 
seemed its only accessories, save afew pious prints, which were careful- 
ly arranged over the low mantel-piece. In the grate, though the weather 
was bitterly cold, there was an exceedingly small fire of coke, which 
gave little warmth to that large and cheerless room. The daughter, who 
was busily employed at work when I entered, rose, approached her pa- 
rent in bed, and whispered that I was come. I looked at her work ; dod 
help her, she was a shirt-maker ! 

On her retiring, I approached the bed-side of my aged penitent. I 
looked, and saw a wasted and pallid face, tarned towards the pillow, as 
though to drown the hoarse murmur of the crowded court without. 
Her eyes were closed ; and her wasted hands lay upon the coverlet, in 
the relaxation of debility. 

“* My dear friend,” I said, ‘‘ you seem very ill! 
the chapel ?”’ 

She unclosed her sunken eyes for a moment, and gazed on me with 
that earnest expression, whicl: those who have seen it in the countenance 
of the dying can never forget. She tried to speak; but a quick, hollow 
and continued cough, for a time impeded her utterance. Her face flush- 
ed with anxiecy; aad the perspiration stood thick on her poor sunken 
brow, as she faintly tried to thank me for coming. 

“ Thanks—thanks—sir,” was all she could utter. 
The half of a lemon was on the swell table by her bed side, I squeezed 





You sent for me from 





fal she was to God for affording her the consolations of religion in her last 


moments. 
* . * @ e * 


. . . * ° © . 


I wish to know something of their past history; and, from her simple 
narrative, interrupted at times by many tears, I gathered the following. 

They had not always been in their present poor and precarious situation. 
Her mother, Mrs. Faulkner, married in early life a respectable mer- 
chant. Not satisfied with the ordinary gains of commerce, he plunged 
recklessly into the many speculative schemes that were so rife in the 
years 1824 and 1825. Atlength thecrash came. He was a ruined man. 
Bankrapt, he felt himself dishoncured; and he never held his head ap 
afterwards. Froma state of great affluence, he was at once reduced to 
extreme poverty. Nothing was saved from the wreck; and had it mot 
been fur the compassiun of oue of the principal creditors they must have 
starved. Tbis kigd-hearted man, though a severe sufferer from Mr. 
Faulkner’s reckleas folly, exerted himself in their behalf, and got Mr. 
Faulkner a junior elerkship in an insurance office ; and if they were not 
happy, they were at least contented with their lot. 

Bat, after the first year, Mr. Faulkner's spirits drooped daily. He 
could not bear to meet his former ascociates in wealth and speculative en- 
terprise ; who, more fortunate than himself, had weathered the storm, and 
looked with cold disdain on the bankrupt merchant. Every slight he re- 
ceived sank deep and corrodingly into his inmost heart; and at night, in 
the bosom of his family, when he recounted the daily mortifications he 
endured, fearful paroxysms of irritability ensued. His wife, and his in- 
nocent child Mary, in vain endeavoured to soothe his grief. The bamof 
poverty, the keen sense of disgrace, ate like a consaming fire into his 
mind, and eventually turned his brain. He became imbecile: was dis- 





Y | ing from fatigue and exhaustion, a good Samaritan, in the 


missed his employment; and they were again assailed by the horrors of 
want. 

Mrs. Faulkner’s health had been always delicate; but she now exerted 
herself to the utmost to provide bread for her helpless husband and child. 
Ske was a good po Ge vd and, by dint of working ny | and late ma- 
naged to keep things together. But her sight soon: began to fail, caused by 
excessive wenpnaa Se she was obliged to have recourse to commoner 
and coarser work for subsistence. Five weary years the patient creature 
struggled on; tempering, with unraffled sweetness of temper, the ‘ 
ward fancies of her child-like, imbecile husband. At length God took hina 
to Himeelf; and all her energies were bent upon ay se Y little Mary, 
her sole stay and comfort in a world of sin and sorrow. And Mary, when 
she was twelve old, began to ply ber little fingers busily at the nee- 
dle; make betveljuefal in the house and in meng little ae oe 

now declining mother: for grief, rw privation, 
reduced her strength; and the infirmities of old rapidly stole upon her, 
and diminished her power of earning bread for then both. 

Some few years before my visit, asad calamity befel them. A dress of 
rich and costly material, given them to make up, was stolen from their 
room during their tempo absence at chapel. Their employer dis- 
believed their pitiful tale, and threatened to prosecute Mrs. Faulkner, un- 
less the price were made good. To avoid the disgrace of a prosecution, 
and perhaps consequent imprisonment, Mrs. Faulkner was —— to 
give up the money she had laid by for her rent, and to sell every dispusa- 
ble article in her possession. 

Quarter-day came, but there was no rent forthcoming. A month 
sed, and then another; an execution was put in—her scanty stock of furni- 
ture sold—and Mrs. Faulkner, sick and penniless, with her child, was 
turned into the streets on a cold November night : 

For hours and hours until the grey dawn, they wandered about, drench- 
ed to the skin with adrizzling sleety shower, and resting occasionally 
on acold, wet door-stone, uatil driven off by the surly command of a 
policeman. About seven o'clock the next morning, when both were faint- 
nofa bus- 
tling Irish washerwoman, took them tu her humble dwelling, and gave 
them food and shelter uatil they could turn themselves round. Bat this, 
though a much desired was not aspeedy event. Acute rheumatism struck 
deep into Mrs. Faulkuer’s feeble frame; for months she lay helpless on 
her bed, dependent on the charity of the warm-hearted washerwoman, 
and the slight, though willing exertions of ber child. 


‘* Musha thin, Mrs. Faulkoer, don't be aggravating me with talking 
the likes of obligations. Sure, il’s proud and happy I am in doing any- 
thing for yees. And see the darling Mary, the purty colleen, how quick 
she is with the needle, and how handy she isin making everything tid 
for us. It’s my opinion, ma’am, that I've had better luck since yees both 
come into my little place ; so don’t say anything more about it, good, bad, 
or indifferent, or ye'll offend me mightily." And then the good, honest 
creature, would smoke away vigorously, foran evening pipe of tobacco 
was the only luxary she allowed herself after her hard day's work was 
done ; and then she would stroke affectionately the little black pusheen 
that nestled in her lap, parring and blinking its green and half-closed eyes ; 
and then she would take her four cups of well-brewed tea with infinite 
relish and satisfaction, and look at times with motherly tenderness on the 
little shirt-maker Mary. h 

Yes, little Mary was now a shirt-maker. The burrors of this white- 
slave system have, of late years, been freely exposed. Mary felt them not 
in their most stringent and grinding force, while she and her mother 
were uader the sheltering roof of the kind Irish washerwoman, But when 
partially restored to the use of her limbs. Mrs. Faulkner's innate sense 
of rectitude forbade her to be a burthen any longer to such hard-earned 
hospitality. She took the poor room in which I found her; and 
mother and daughter struggled on as they best might, in the wretchedly. 
paid employment of shirt making. — 

By working hard—as hard as willing fingers could work—for twelve, or 
sometimes fourteen hours a-day, they realized the sum of ten shillings per 
week Out of this, they had to find needles,} thread, pins, &c. In 
winter, their miserable earnings were terribly encroached upon by the 
additions of tire and candle. Fire they frequently did withoat, save light- 
ing a little modicum twice a day to boil the kettle for their trashy tea ; for 
tea, and alittle dry bread, were their chief support. Then, the rent of their 
room was three shillings a-week ; and then, clothes, at rare intervals, had 
to be purciased—second-hand of course, but which the neat-fingered Mary 
soon altered and shaped onrontlngly- And then, an occasional doctor’s 
bill had to be paid, by small weekly instalments ; for illness would come 
when human nature and energies were thus taxed so severely ; so that it 
was no wonder that hunger, and cold, and privation of every kind, were 
the frequentinmates of Mrs. Faulkner's lowly home. 

But still they were contented and resigned. They struggled on, sub- 
missive to the inscrutable decrees of Divine Providence, Toowlag that 
if they patiently bore their cross in this life, their future happiness was 
much more certain. It wastheir strong and fervent attachment to religion 


that enabled them to do this; and, in the midst ofevery trial, of every pri- 
vation, impelled them to say, with heartfelt sincerity, “ Thy will be done.” 
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» impress of cold-blooded, grinding exaction—of pitiless crueity to the 


qpeply the cheap, but ill-made, bad-materialed article—dearest by far in 
end. 


_ deal with a respectable tradesman, who asks a fair price for his article, 
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[es - 
of the blameless sanctity of their lives. Aad here let me observe, how edi- 
fying it is to see the cro wdsol pvor penitenis (hat surround our contessi /n ils 
on the nights devoted to :hit holy purpose. A poor man’s, of a poor wo- 
man’s time, is lierally their mouey—their all; yet they freely sacritice 
that, wait patiently, many of them for hours, uotii their time comes to con- 
fess; go fasting the fullowing morning to commanion, thoagh worn out aud 
exhausted from the week’s previous toi.; aud deny themselves the poor 
mau’s luxury, a longer rest in bed on the Sabbath mora. Again repeat, 
this is very edifying ; aud God will assuredly bless them for their piety, 
and the sacrifices they make in proof of taeir love for Him, their desire to 
be reconciled to Him, and their earnest wish tobe united to their Di- 
vine Saviour in the boly sacrament of the altar. God bless the virtuous, 
straggling poor ; for theis assuredly is the kiagdom of heaven. _ 

But “ the lines” of the untortunate shirt-makers were not destined * to 
fall in more pleasant places.” Competition came: speculating leraelites, 
by purchasing at exceeding low rates the refuse of bankrupt stock, fraadu- 
lent sales of tradesmen anxious for a temporary advance, s00a gained the 
monopoly of this indispensable garment. They uudersold every compe- 
titor, and groand down the poor victims who worked for them to the 
extreme limits of ceaseless toil, and almost endurabie starvation, 

Five fartings per shirt was the splendid remuueration reveived by Mrs. 
Faulkner and ber daughter when the new Israelite tariff was established ! 
Five farthings of good and lawful coin of the realm, for several thousands 
of stitches, and running, and sewing, and hemming, and basting ; with 
needies, and thread, and fire, and candle light also to provide ; and the ut- 
Most promptitude, and subservience, and gratitude, expecied:—truly 
it was a grand and noble remuneration ; and the authors of is ingenious 
scheme aman extermination deserved a civic crown for their philan- 








. . 

Thousands, however, of unhappy women were eager claimants for 
this villainous employment ; for villainous it was on the part of the blood 
sucking scoundrels who thus ground the poor, starving helpless women 
of London. ‘ 

By working sixteen or eighteen hours a day—and thet every day in 
the week—alter deducting expenses in the shape of thread, needles, and 
eandles,—from three and sixpence to four, or at the utmost five, shil- 
lings remained to the poor over wrought seampstress for her six days’ 
deadly toil. Out of this magnificent sum, rent was to be paid, fuel to 
be procurred, a little food to sustain life, till the welcome grave received 
its toil worn, weary occupant. No wonder that so many of these poor 
creatures, if young aud Pretty, or even tolerably good looking, and es- 

ially if not sustained by strong religious principles, go astray, and 
om the most abandoned of their sex. 

But what cares the Jew, or the Christian (1?) salesrran, who finds a 
ready market for these cheaply wrought shirts, if every seam were 
stained with the life's blood of the unhappy worker? What sympathy 
has he for the tears, and groans, and sweat of agony, with which the 
making of those vile shirts was accompanied ? What cares he for the | 
starvation, the premature old age, and the ruin of body and soul, to 
which it impels so many of the unhappy tribe of shirt makers? I fear 
that the hunger and thirst after filthy lucre, has deadened every manly— 
not to say Christian—feeling inthe hearts of those wholesale butchers. | 
They kuow that the market of human flesh is inexhaustible—that fresh | 
Victims are crowding daily in the shambles of shirt making, clamorous 
for employment, and, hunger driven, coo anxious fur work to cavil at 
whatever remuneration they receive. God help them, poor things, and 
sustain them in their meek, and patient, and uncomplaining endurance 
ef much and pitiful wroug. 

But the raseality does not end in shirt makirg. Every kind of gar- 
ment that man or woman wears—from the dress cvat or Albert wrapper 









te the leggings of the trousers of the navigator—from the braided riding 
habit, to the servant of all-work’s dowdy garniture—all bear the foul 


starving artisan. In therage for a cheap article, humanity is forgotten— 
is trampled under foot. But whois chiefly to blame for this? Not so 
much the seller of the vver cheap article, but the grasping public, whe 
purchase at a rate that no tradeeman can fairly, honestly, or‘conscien- 
tiously supply. It is the careless, indifferent public who are chiefly to 
blame for the misery, the degradation, and the starvation that so plenti- 
fully abound in London ; and not the time-serving shop-keepers who 


Reader, whatever you purchase, buy it not at these cheap and unholy 
marts ; the money you give in payment is the price of blood. Far better 


but who"eells it you well made, and of good material; who pays a fair 
remuneration to hie work women; who enables them to live, not at death’s 
door, but in decent comfort and respectability ; who frees them thereby 
from the terrible temptations that beset the path of the starved and often- 
times reckless sempstress. 





How often in my daily walks to visit the sick, when plunging fearless- 
ly, with the sagacity of long. trisd acquaintance, into the intricacies and 
bewilderments of the net. like courts and alleys about Drury Jane, the 
Strand, Fleet street, and Holborn, I have gazed and speculated wpon the 
crowds of meagre, pinched-np featured women, whose years, save those 
ef the grey headed, no one could guess at; for, though in reality young, 
the advent of age appeared grim and indurated upon every famine'worm 
feature. Carking cares had long since destroyed every budding trace of 
javenility. It is probable they never looked young. They may have 

en dragged up the steep path of life, with all the terrible cares of ex- 
istence ivo palpably developed, too rigidly ascendant, to permit the 
slightest gleam of youthful happiness ever to irradiate their gloomy path. 
apeeeicaney and starvation are sad initiations to prematare decay in the 

ildish age of our London poor. God pity them! But how do these 
crowds of wizened and poorly-clad women exist? How do they live? 
What trade, or segment of an occupation do they pursue? They must 
consume a few ounces of food per diem, however coarse that food may 

; or at least their involuatary abstinence may notbe continued beyond 
an intervening banyan day. But how is that fuod procured? from what 
source is the purchasing coin obtained? Again, where lodge they? how 
is their nightly resting place of shelter paid for? It isa mystery. The 
Majority seem so helpless, so miserable, so inefficient, that no luci- 
fer manufactory would receive them, no cats’-meat establishment tolerate 
their carving the savoury slices for the eager expectauts of the feline race. 
Whence come they? Howdo they live? How do they die? Perhaps 


She Avion. 


Her mother compusined of oo She bent over rat bg he he 
her parent, took the cup of tea, repared, an it to her 

The sufferer drank rie’ of and b : her child. Mary took the 
from her trembling lips, and looked upon her with a gaze of heartfelt 
love aud commiseration. Her own sufferings, her own rapidly-approach- 
ing death, were forgotten as she gazed upon her kind and bed-ridden 
mother. The tears again sprang to her eyes as she stooped down gently 
and kissed her parent. Tbe muscles of that parent's face slightly quiver- 
ed, as with an incredible effort she threw around the neck of her daughter 
her wasted arms, and feebly clasped her to her heart. 

Sacred embrace of mother aud child ;—but to one it was an embrace 
of agony. Slight as it was, it had caused a pang, sharpas a dagger’s stab, 
te pe side of her daughter. She turned aside her head, and groaned 
aloud. 

* My child,” said the mother, “ whatails you ?” 

“ Nothing, mother,” she feebly answered; but her quick laboured 
breath, and the convulsive shivering of her frame, gave an unmistakable 
contradiction to this venial departure from the trath. 

“Mary,” said the mother, “1 am sure you are very ill; you confine 
yourself too much ; you are killing yoursell, my dearchild. Do, my love 
get alittle fresh air, it will revive you.’ 

Her child answered hernot. The bright hectic flush thatnow mantled 
upon her cheek, the involantary shudder, slight, though incapable of 
being concealed, thatran through her limbs, the closed eyelid, the tremul.- 
lous movement of the lips, the beadlike sweat that gathered upon her 
brow, the ashy paleness of her complexion, and the drooping neck that 
bent under the weight of the fainting head, put to flight even a mother’s 
sanguine hopes. Ina few moments the poor girl sank insensible on the 
besom of her mother. 23 as © " . 


The mother soon died, and died most happily. 

And Mary’s turn, too, svon after came to die. Fortunately, | was en- 
abied, by the assistance of a kind friend, to provide sufficiently for her 
daily wants. A skilful physician, whose name is held in benediction by 
the poor, saw her almost daily at my request, and did his best to alleviate 
her now increasing sufferings. She was soon past all work, or the 
slightest exertion of any kiud, and she never touched a penny-farthing 
shict again. 

She slept but little, for her friendly doctor could not subdue the vio- 
lence of her cough, which was rapidly hurrying her to the grave; but 
she never murmured, never complaised, prayed much and meditated 
often on the passion of her Redeemer. This. she said, gave her the 
greatest support and consolation under all her sufferings. 

I need not here relate, with what touching fervour this good and dear 
child received the last sacraments. She received them with angeli 
piety; and she longed most ardently, though very submissively, to die 
and go to God. 

Que night, the good Irish washerwoman came and told me her darling 
Mary was dying. 

As | entered the room, her blue eyes were turned earnestly towards 
me—her thin white haud held out to welcome me; but the pillow be- 
neath her head was spotted with blood. In a paroxysm of coughing she 
had ruptured a blood-vessel. 

“T am dying, father,” said the poor girl in a faint tone, “ but I shall 
die happy now,” 

She looked so sinless, so much a child of God about to wing her flight 
to her heaveuly home, that it was with no ordinary feelings wT hove that 
, read over her the consoling prayers and last benediction for the 

ying. 

She spoke much and movingly of her poor departed mother, and 
hoped to be soon happy with her in heaven. She appeared exhausted 
by what she had spoken; her eyelids drooped and closed, and but 
ate trembling of the bed-cloties, they seemed to have closed in 

eath. 

The wind of a December night howled without, the rain beat heavily 
against the casement, and the distant sounds of astreet brawl were alone 
beard in that room, as I watched by the dying-bed of the young shirt- 
maker. Towards midnight, she opened her eyes once more, gazed on 
me long and tenderly, and with a took of infinite gratitude—a simile sera- 
phic in its expression playing upou her lips,—her lips parted, a slight 
quiver, a faint sigh, and the solemn stillness that ensued told me that all 
was over :—-her gentle spirit had fled to her Father and her God, 


—@—— 


THE FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS STRATE- 
GETICALLY CONSIDERED. 
* Qui veut ia paix doit se preparer a la guerre.—NaproLton. 


“Tn war, and for great monarchies more especially,” says Marmont, 
“ time is every thing, since time must bs given to their resources to de- 
velope themselves.’’ In fact, the object of all fortification, from the sim- 
ple tield-work to the most profound conceptions of Vauban, Cormon- 
taigne, or Montalembert, is to obtain that great desideratum, to enable 
the national resources to collect, concentrate, and hurl the invader from 
the soil. If these elements of defence do not exist, resistance is unavail- 
ing—submission the bitter alternative. 

n every country there are points which exercise a vital influence on 
the operations of war; there are some which, by the hand of Nature, ap- 
pear to be marked out as the battle-fields of armies. Others again, the 
possession of which, in a political and military point of view, prove stra - 
tegetically decisive. 

Such a position is Paris; for, with its immense local resources, with 
the Seine and the Marne, the heights and their surrounding commuica- 
tions, the French capital isa military position of the first order, either 
in itself’, or relatively to the defence of the interior of the country. 

The immense influence which Paris exercises over the destinies of 
France is undeniable ; this has been demonstrated by the fatal effects, 
tbe withering influence, which its capture has ever produced on the for- 
tunes of the country. Interests, therefore, which atfect the whole king- 
dsm, and compromise its very existence, ought not to be abandoned to 
the fortuitous results of two or three battles ; either her frontier must be 
extended, or the capital guarded against the advance of an enemy, by 
preparing an impregnable position on which the beaten armies of France 
may rally for a last eifurt under its walls. 

Whatever difference of opinion may have existed on the question of 


they are shirt makers; and if so that would solve the problem. Butto | ih, gortification of Paris, the divergency applied only as to the mode of 


return to my tale, 

A few months before my visit to this straggling mother and child, Mrs. 
Faulkner met with an accident in taking home some work. She fell 
down a steep flight of stairs leading from the warehouse in which the 
work was cut and distributed to the needlewomen. She received a se- 
vere internal injury from which she never eventually recovered. In ad- 
dition to this, her right arm was broken, and severai of her ribs. She 
was carried to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

This was a sore trial for poor Mary, who loved most tenderly her mo- 


ther, and had never been separated from her. In wealth and poverty 


they Lad never been divided. She went daily to the hospital to see her 
parent, and to whisper loving words of tenderness and endearment b 
the bedside of the suffering woman—ana oh! how precious to the hospi- 
tal patient are those acts of filial affection! How eagerly looked for-- 

ow every moment is counted until the darling, trembiing child, appears 
and aegeerd those aching eyes of the mother. The world may torget 
her, but her child never. 

Mary had now to work harder than ever. For the fortnight that 
her mother was in the hospital, she scarcely had two Luurs rest a night. 

In a fortnight’s time Mrs. Faulkner was discharged from the hospital'as 
incurable. Ste was taken home in acab by her affectionate daughter, who 
redoubled her attentioas, and livished the rich treasures of her warm af- 
fectionate héartupou the helpless invalid. She was henceforth confined 
te her bed aad Mary bad to work harder than ever. 

At the end of a month she grew rapidly worse, and I wassent for. My 
first visit 1 have described. 

When I went again, I found Mrs. Faulkner free from pain—her cough 
had lett her, and she complained of nothing but great debility. She was 
very cheerful, resigued, and full of heavenly bope. 

Bathard work, privation, want of rest, had told fearfully on the debilita- 
ted cunstitution of her daughter At times her chest would heave, and 
ahard and painful cough, again renewed and iong continued, would 
shake her feeble frame : the blood rushed to her brow and tears of bodily 
agguish started to her eyes; and with her slight back quivering with the 
ourugele, she would bend forwards for a few moments exhausted on the 
table before her. But brief were the pauses of resi sue allowed herself. 
Bread was to be earned for her poor bed ridden mother, The tears of 
pain and exhaustion were soon wiped away from her bloodshot eyes ; 
the sob of hysterical languor was finally repreesed; the feeble hands 
were once more in motiva ; and the penny- farthing labour of the untinish- 
ed shirt was again renewed. 

“ Mary, my poor child,” said I, “ you work too hard.” 


A sorrowful look of entreaty flashed from her tear-fraught eyes ; anda 
deprecatory shake of the bead toid me how unwelcome was my inter(er- 
ence, 


| execution; the justice, the absolate necessity of the measure, has been 


universally admitted and inculeated by the highest military authorities 
in France. In the operations of modern war, the capital—the centre of 
power—is naturally the objective point ofan invader. The repeated ex- 
amples of Napoleon’s campaigns led the allies to Paris in 1814-15. In 
fact, fiaancial considerations would render these rapid expeditions of im- 
perative necessity, even were they not based oa the soundest principles 
of military science. If, at the commencement of a campaign, in which 
the object of an invading army is the capital, the latter be placed in au 
adequate state of defence, the defensive army no longer chained to the 
rvads leading to it, and thereby compelled to accept a battle often inop. 
portunely, is rendered in consequence more free and unfettered in its 
operations—may kase itself on the frontier or central fortresses, and act 
vigorously on the enemy's communications. If, on the other hand, the 
capital be uncovered, the army of defence muet narrowly watch every 
movement of the enemy; not only accept, but gain every battle ; aban- 
don the frontier fortresses to their fate, and, in case of reverse, retire on 
the capital itself. And there what could it effect, if art had made no 
preparations for defeuce ? What could be expected from the energy of 
a population uncovered by a rampart in presence of a superior and vic- 
torious force? The fortification of Paris was a great act, both of politi- 
cal and of militarv policy. By covering tle heart of the empire, the 
frontier fortresses have been restored to much of their pristine value and 
importance. It is, in fact. the key-stone of a grand comprehensive sys- 
tem of national defence, that will in fature secure the independence of 
France against the attacks of coalesced Burope. 

There are in France 124 fortified places, viz. 23 of the first class, 47 of 
the second, and 54 of the third. The principal townsare Metz. Lille, 
Strasburg, Valenciennes, Peronne, Arras, Toulon, and Bayonne. But the 
places more specially marked out as the pivots of a general system of de. 
fence are Paris and Lyons. 

The revolution which the art of war has undergone, the rapidity of 
movement, and, above all, the great numerical strength of the armies 
now bronght into the field, have demonstrated the utter insuflicieucy of 
aline of frontier fortresses, as a means of national defence. Again, the 
increased power of artillery since the days of Vauban in vertical tire has 
rendered necessary a change in the construction of fortresses. The bas- 
tioned enceiutes of the systems of Vauban and Cormontaigue are now 
found inadequate to hold bodies of troops sufficiently large to effect the 
operations of a campaign, to afford space for a refuge or a position to a 
retiring army, or to contain safe and abundant magazives and casemated 
cover. It is found, moreover, that 1n assailant can invest them with 
ease, and concentrate upon every part of the defensive lines so heavy 4 
fire from direct enfilade and vertical batteries as to overwhelm the de- 
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fenders; that, when forced at one point, the whole is immediately car. 
ried, from the connexion between the consecutive fronts of bastions and 
curtains ; aud that the inhabitants, thus cooped up in a small space, are 
subject to all the horrors of a bombardment. 

hese objections have produced a new srrangement cf defensive works 
in nearly all the new constructions of modern fortifications. 

The ground to be defended ix now shut in by a series of strong detach. 
ed works; such as forts, redoubte, luneties, Maximilian towers, &, 
These mutually flank and defend each other at distances varying from 
300 to 2000 yards, in ratio to the rature of the grdund, and embrace a 
circumference of several miles, each work having within itself the means 
of sustaining a siege with its small garrison, protected by good casemates, 
strong parapets, X&c. &c. 

The advantages thus obtained are these. TPhey remove the offensive 
operations to such a distaiice from the inbabitants, that their porns 
and privations during the operation of a siege shall be greatly diminish- 
ed. The space which an assailant must occupy to invest such a circuit of 
works will requirean immense force, and weaken him to such a degree 
as to afford opportunities to the defenders to fall upon his dissem‘nated 
fronts, with heavy.attacks. The vast interior space, on the other 
hand, thus enclosed, not only gives cover to the largest body of troops, 
and enables an army after a defeat to rally, reorganize,and assume the 
offensive, but affords, likewise, ample space for the formation of vast 
magazines of every description. 

Fewer men are also required for the defence of these works, thus 
leaving a larger force disposable for the active operations of the field. 

When attacked, the fall of one, two, or more of those detached works 
does not endanger the safety of the whole, each point requiring a sepa- 
rate attack, 

The mode of flanking has also undergone a great change. The open 
flanks of Vauban’s system can be much injured from the batteries of the 
first parallel; so that, on crowning the covered way, these flanks are un- 
able to contend with the counter batteries, and thus the ditch is brought 
under the enemy's control, To remedy this defect, the flanks of bas- 
tions are now defended by casemated batteries, secure from every fire 
except the shot and shell that may be pitched against them from distaat 
batteries; but even this will be powerless if they are further defended 
by a caponniére, and completely screened from a distant view, and placed 
beyond the influence of even the chance results of distaut firing. 

Again, the usual covered way and glacis, which did not admit of sorties 
being made with facility in force and regular formation, from the paucity 
of the deboucheg from the places des armes, have been formed en contre 
pente, by which means large bodies of every arm can now rapidly form 
in the ditch, aud move out in any direction. 

At Lintz in Upper Austria, and at Coblentz on the Rhine, vast en- 
trenched camps constructed ou the above system have been established; 
but the most extended application of these modern principles has been 
recently successfully executed at Paris. Here we bebvld the largest 
continental capital, with a population of 1,200,000 souls, enclosed by a 
system of furtitied works that will eusure the independence of France 
more effectually against the attacks of coalesced Europe than even the 
acquisition of several provinces that would greatly extend the area of 
her frontier. ! 

‘ The system of fortificatiop adopted for the defeuce of Paris cunsists, 
irst, 

Of a continuous bastioned enceinte revetted to the height of 35 feet 
surrounded by a diteh, with cunette 45 feet broad, and covered by acen- 
terscurp in masoury. The gateways, to the number of fifty, are strong 
casemated barracks, containing batteries to flank the ditches and ap- 
proaches, and furm so many citadels, The ditch, by means of a barrage 
- the Seine, could be flooded to the depth of eight feet in forty-eight 
10urs. 

The profile of the enceinte covers an extent of ground of about 400 
yards, aud its circumference a distance of eight Freach leagues. 

The second line consists of seventeen detached forts, varying in their 
outline and properties (but all constructed on the most approved prin- 
ciples of modern art), according to the natare of the localities, and con- 
nected with each other by strategic roads. This exterior line, combined 
with the natural obstacles of the ground, extending beyond St. Denis, 
Pantin, Vincennes, Charenton, Ivry, Meudon, and Mount Valerien, in- 
tersected by woods, rivers, and heights, embraces acircumfereuce of up- 
wards of twenty leagues. 

The distance between the two lines varies from 2000 to 7000 French 
metres, The right bank of the Seine presents sixty-seven fronts; the 
left twenty-seven, 

The exterior line is connected with the “ enceinte’’ by strategic roads, 
which so radiate the ground around the city, that, should an enemy have 
captured a fort, aud mastered the whole position of the line, of which it 
forms the head, he could not advance on any portion of the enceinte 
without being taken in flank. , 

The armament of the enceinte requires 2000 guns of heavy calibre ; 





that of the detached forts 700. The powder magazines of the latter 
will contain 5,000,000 pounds of powder. Of the exterior line, St. Denis 
and Charenton form the two great pivots of man@uvre end defence. 

The impossibity of provisioning so large a capital as Paris for the ope- 
ration ofa siege has been much insisted upon; but to the objections 
made there isno real foundation. There are always laid up in Paris 
provisions in grain and flour for thirty five to forty-five days’ consumption, 
besides an immense quantity of salt provisions, vegetables, aud six 
— provisions of wine, spirits, and fuel, based on the following cal- 
culation :— 


Sas ccccscccschhpuhbelbniseemen> hbiekonnvens 1,000,000 
Ban Lieu...... PERG EPS. TOT ar 
hss nad sn endh me daliabaatenee 0 aaa eaten at 100,000 

Oks énctds SY Eee a A een eet ee Pt 1,400,000 Souls. 


By adding 80,000 sacks of flour to the ordinary quantity always in 
store, the means of subsistence would be provided tor this population 
for sixty days, Neither would it be impvussible to park within the city 
cattle fur the supply of fresh provisions. 

The army of defence would occupy the forts and space between the 
two lines, the National Guard would man the enceinte. 

Whatever may be the results of the most diastrous campaign, from 90, 
000 to 100,000 men—the wrecks of ditferent corps—will always compose 
the remaius of au army ; aud, in such a position, could not be attacked, 
In the mean time, the enemy could not blockade Paris. To attempt the 
investment of a place, embracing a circumference of twenty leagues 
would require a dissemination of force that wc uld render him numeri- 
cally weaker than the besieged on every point of the circumference. 
Such a disposition would renew the disaster of the Lines of T urin~lead. 
to inevitable ruin and defeat. An enemy would, therefore, establish 
himse!f ou the northern face of the capital, and throw his cavalry across 
the river, to scour the surrounding couvtry, and cut off the supplies of 
men and maéeriel arriving trom the iu{eriur. 

Previous to attacking the corps de place, one or two of the detached 
forts must be carried,—an operation that will occupy from fifteen to 
twenty days. To undertake the regular siege of the enuceinte, would re- 
quire an army of 250,000 men, 500 guns, and a large battering train, For 
the means of transport alone for the materiel de siege, 10,000 waggons 
and 60,000 horses would be necessary. The complement of each gun 
in the field is 250 rounds, which, at ten rounds per bour, would be expen 
ded in twenty-four hours. Everything required for the besieging srmy, 
munitions de guerre et de bou che, must be brought up from the rear.—an 
operation, ia a hostile territory, at all times of immense difficulty, even 
shoula all the conditions for securing the line of communications nave 


Pew hile the ompte weston his strength before Paris, the French army 
with the succours of the neighbouring departments, would have so filled 
up its cadres, and repaired its losses, that in less than a month 300,000 
men, in the most perfect state of equipment, and in the highest moral 
condition, would be ready to march against the invader. i 

Under such circumstances, what force would berequired to oppose this 
overwhelming array ? Attacked on all sides— his communications threat- 
ened—should the invader divide his forces, he will be beaten in detail : 
should he concetrate, on the other hand, bow will he subsist ? And 
what would be his fate after a reverse? Should, therefore, an enemy, 
flushed even with victory, have advanced under the walls of Paris, let 
him draw off before the army cf France, completely reorganized, shall 
assume the offensive— o maintain his forward position would be to court 
inevitable destructio i. 

Bat the difficulties which an invading army would have to encounter 
in a marca on the French capital can only be fully appreciated by a rapid 
glance at the dis; ositions made for the geveral defence of the wloie ter- 
ritory, of whic’), as it has been already observed, Paris and Lyons form 
the two great pivots. . : 
The sphere at action of a simple fortified post is the range of its _— 
lery. Ota iortress, the distance to which its garrison can act cg 
Ufa grand fortified position, the whole range ofcountry upon wie a 





entire army can operate. It is the combination of all these conditions 
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that will render France unaszailable on her own ground. The eventsof 
the last twelve months, the direction of French policy in Spain, have 
significantly demonstrated how impressed are the Freuch government 
with this trath. . le 

It is perfectly idle to urge, that, when Louis Philippe contracted the 
Montpensicr marriage, his sagacity perceived not the complications to 
which it would inevitably lead. No! When he decided on the measure, 
it was with the firm determination of accepting all is conditions ; of em- 
bracing all its consequences ; of carrying out, in case of need, his Ma- 
chiavellian machinations by an appeal to the sword ! 

Under the Empire, the French continental frontier was bounded by 
the Rhine and the Alps; the right resting on the Mediterranean, the lett 
on the Serman Ocean ; its front covered by the states of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. But the Peace of 1815 gave a new determination to 
this frontier, —converting some of its most salient points into advanced 
bases of operation for an enemy in case of war. Thus the Allied Powers 
dispossessed her of Chinay, Marienburg, and Philippeville, which 
brought thejt advanced posts to within seven marches of Paris. The 
deprived her also of Sarreloais, Landau, and Hunnengen, which left 
Alsace and Lorraine completely uncovered. The possession of Poren- 
tray established them beyond the Jura; while, in the Alps, they re- 


mained masters not only of all the great militery roads, bat likewise of | 
several valleys which descend towards France. In the north, from the | whole population—the concentration of the last resources of the country. 
line of Belgian fortresses they threatened Champagne and Paris. From ; 
the lower Rhine and the Moselle—from their grand dépots at Coblentz, | susceptible, France posse sses an army of 450,000 men, combining in the 


Alsace 


Mayence, Luxembourg, Sarreluuis, and Landau, they envelo 
hampagne 


Lorraine. From the Swiss frontier they could move on 


or Lyous ; and from Italy and the fortresses of the Alps, invade Burgua- | tactical instruction of the soldier, or the science of the officer. 
dy or Provence. Thus open on so many sides to hostile aggression, the | event of war, this force might be doubled, by simply calling to the 


French government, with admirable foresight and consummate sagacity, 
have, since the year 1830, been unremitting in their exertions to endow 


Frauce with a well-combined and powerful system of natioual defence, | 


that shall render impossible the recurreaces of the disasters of 1814, 

When we are once acquainted with the general outline and form of a 
particular territory, and have carefully examined the froutier configura- 
tion of the neighbouring countries from which hostilities are tu be appre- 
bended, it requires no great effort of strategical combination to determine 
either the direction of the war, or the defensive dispositions which will 
probably be made to arrest its progress. ; 

A pertect and comprehvasive system of national defence requires upon 
each fron ier a liae of furir2sses ia ratio to their extent and physical cun- 
figuration ; upon each great line of invasion one or two fortified interme- 
diate positions, such as large entrenched camps, in which an army caa 
maiutain itself for any length of time, connected with the frontier fortres- 
ses and the interior by a chain of posts and positions to cover and facilitate 
the moments of the defensive army : and, in the centre of the kingdom, a 
great place of arms, under cover of which, ia case of disaster, a last strug- 
gle for national independence might be made. ‘I'he rales of art at the pre- 
seut day require two different descriptions of fortified places: viz. for- 
tresses of depot and furtresses of mancwavre. The former should be strong, 
and few in number, capable of containing materte/ tor the supply of a large 
army, artillery, equipages, reserves of small arms; in fact, ordnauce 
stores of every nature and kind. They ought, moreover, to contain nu- 
merous a/eliers, an arsenal of construction, and, at all times, the materiel 
of a large hospital, and extensive magazines of provisions. The regiments 
ordered to assemble in these places ought to leave them well armed, or 
ganised, and ready for the immediate operations of ‘he fivld. At a later 
period in these fortresses the reiuforcements of the army are organised . 
and if the commencement of acampaign should prove disastrous, or should’ 
the army be so iuterior to ihe enemy, that, from the first, it has been com 
pelled to act on the defensive, it will dowble iis force by resting on one of 
these places, which ought to be situated on a navigable river, the better 
to obtain supplies and to facilitate the mancuvres of the army. ‘I'he next 
are fortresses of manceuvre, which serve to facilitate (he movements of an 
army, and to fetter or defeat altogether those of an enemy. They ought ex 
clusively to be situated in mouutains the valleysof which they block up, 
or, @ cheval, upon rivers running perpendicular to the frontiers. In this 
case, Should the enemy prepare to effect a passage, he must create ail the 
means of execution, as the permaue it bridges over it are not in his pos- 
session, while the army which is acting on the defensive, manw@uvres in 
perfect security on either bank, and can bring its whole force to bear on 
ws of the enemy’s when they are divided; and should it succeed in 

efeating that part which has not yet effected the passage of the river, the 
other will be exposed to all the disastrous consequences which follow the 
loss of an army’s line of communication. 

But above all, the capital itself must be secured against a coup de 
main; for if the beart of a state be uncovered, it is useless to fortify the 
extremities. In fact, under the centralised system of modern govern- 
ments, the military power of a uation is in ratio to the invulnerability ot | 
ite capital, It was the combination of these military aud political con- 
siderations which presided over the fortification of Paris. So long as 
the capital was uncovered, the enemy, breaking through the frontier for- 
tresses, pushed on from bivouac to bivouac to the Seine. Now, an in- 
vading army must be sufficieutly strong not only to gain two or tbree 
battles, but to wudertake the siege of several of the troatier fortresses, 
previous to an advance on the capital. Butit is not on a particular sys- 
tein of fortification, territorial confiz:ration, or the constitution of an 
army, that a system of national defence must be based, but ou a com- 
bination of them all; for of all dramas, war is one in which the unities 
should be the most rigorously observed. 

France has six frontier faces to cover; the first extending from Dan- 
kirk to the Scheldt, the second, from that river to Bale; the third, from 
Bale to Besaugon; and the fourth, from the last-named point to Nice; 
the fifth forms the line of the Pyrenees; and the sixth, the maritime line 
of the ocean. For the protection of these six fronts, the following defen- 
sive dispositions are in a forward state of completion : 

First, trom the Channel to the Moselle. At Valenciennes and Bou 
chain, works have been constructed to defend the entrance of the Scheldt, 
and secure the inundations of that river; at Maubeuge, a central point 
of manwuvre ; at Avesnes, which, on the left, observes Chinay: at Se- 

dan and Verdun, situated 4 cheval ou the Meuse, the pivots of manceuvre 
ofan army charged with the defence of the Ardennes; lastly, at Longay, 
\0 oppose an enemy debouching from Luxembourg: and at Vouziers, 
_— 18 to be fortified as the grand depot of the army de-tined to arrest 
the march of anenemy on the plains of Champagne. 

gee the Moselle to the Rhine, the passes of the Vosges near Bitsch 
oer rhyme 3 arp to be fortified, and a new place constructe | at Hague- 
lenis yt 14 protection which Lower Alsace formerly derived from 

woe ¥F.. “ tr frontier also requires that the debouches of the 
Beligrt fintohod ~~ should be covered, and the eatrenched camp at 
sie cnaaiticns of © position of Belfort admirably fulfils all the strate- 
lon aesing 22 Hi - le nine camp, and would exercise a command- 
raiue, and Franatid Oees gh an enemy advancing upon Alsace, Lor- 
- baad mae = ~ Jura requires numerous defensive dispositions, the 
tie Of « fertien ‘ vahery in progress. They consist in the construc- 
ent great set's a - Les Rousses, the point of junction of ten differ 
Soa Reith at ¥ ea oe rom Geneva; and of a second upon the heights 

nthe ditents orre Chatel, in order to cover the passage of the Rhone. 
Fort de face or] also, they are completing the exterior works of the 
Idnotion whe an of Besancon, and organising in their rear a point of 
depeolt tnd saco; and, on the western side of the Vosges, a place de 

Viaie en are at Langres, to connect Lyons with Paris. 

great object , Alps, the fortifications will be completed of Lyons,—the 

Bove Ten of an euemy advancing from Switzerland, Piedmont, and 

Ladin m Important works are in process of execution at Grenoble, 

On a A out Dauphin, as well as at Antibes and Toulon. 
at Patplinten: to of the Pyrenees. some further dispositions are required 
Jean Prey the valleys of the Arriege, Arrean, Aspe; and at Saint 
Upon ths 4 ort, Oleron, Bayonne, and Toulouse. — 

works tid P ine of the ocean, the points which require the most urgent 

ae 8 ort Medoc, the Point de Graves, the rocks of Boyard, Qui- 

; aot rest, Cherbourg, end Havre. : 

Fey Die hr defence of the interior of the country, the works at La 

if in tia oissons, Vitry, and Chalous sur Marne, must be completed. 
.? , at Suissons, Langres, Belfort, and at the junction of the 


®ine and Marne, there had i iti 
Rot have occupied Paris, ad existed fortified positions, the Allies would 


the wb ater nye each frontier, securing the capital, and completing 
Advanta " 'y ne anaes ¥ of the interior, it was indisnensable, by taking 
Valleys g° “s e eoture} features of the country—the rivers, mountaixs, 
themseivos ; 8, aud forests —to establish between the different frontie:s 

8 a well combine 


d ensemb’e; and, by the direction of military 
roads, the formatior . ar Fr : 


MP Adley 1 of magazines, strong fortified positions, fetes du pont, 
delvene of ae ; em, in order to enable the armies charged with the 
anks and _ a rant to rapidly concentrate, and move en masse onthe 
way, to hun : enemy. The completion of the great lines of rail- 
gic di : ‘he French government have taken care to give a strate 
‘ree’ion, will greatly facilitate the operation. 


. To resume: France possesses in the north three great lines of de- 
‘ence :— 

1. The frontier fortresses. 

2. The Seine and Paris. : 

3. The great natural entrenchment in the rear of Paris and Lyons, ex" 
tending from the mountains of Auvergne to the mouth of the Loire, pre- 
pared to receive or to put in action the last resources of France, 

On the east, three lines: 

1. The Rhine, the Jura, and the Alps. 

2. The Vosges, the Saone, and the Rhine. 

3. The long chain of mountains, a rampart of 100 leagues, extendiag 


Saone, and the Rhine, form the ditch. 

Lastly, on the south, the line of the Pyrenees; and, on the west, the 
maritime line of the ocean. 

The first period of defence would, therefore, embrace the frontier for: 
tresses, supported by the great fortified positions on the flanks of the 
lines of invasion. 





L 


The second, the defence of these positions, supported by Paris and 


ons. 
"The third, Paris and Lyons, maperes by the interior. 
And, lastly, of the interior itself, supported by a levée en masse of the 


For imparting to this system of defence all the energy of which it is 


| highest degree all the essentials of a powerfully constituted force, whether 
we consider it sorganization, discipline, interior economy and morale, ~ 
In the 


ranks the men whose six years’ term of service had expired, whom the 
conscription law subjects to a prolongation of six years’ further service : 
50,000 men of this category are annually discharged from the service, 
Thus the operation of the law in question diffuses through the entire po- 
pulation the elements of military organization and instruction, and endows 
France with the first essential of a good military system, viz. a power- 
fully organized national reserve. 

To this regular force must be added the corps of Veterans and Invalids, 
1,000,000 of well-organized National Guards, and the Arriere-ban of a 
whole population trained to arms,—a force which, if unfitted for the ac- 
tive operations of the field, backed by a small nucleus of the regular ar- 
my, would suffice for the defence of the capital, the central and frontier 
fortresses, and enable France, if true to herself, to sport with the efforts 
of coalesced Europe. 

The fortifications of Paris, the pivot of the whole system of the national 
defeace, was a profuund conception, and warranted by the experience of 
the past. 

in 1805, Vienna had been fortified, the capture of Ulm would not have 
decided the war. if, in 1806, Berlin had been fortified, the Prussian ar- 
my defeated at Jena might have rallied, and waited the arrival of the 
Russians. If, again, in 1814,Paris had been capable of holding oat for a 
few days only, what an influence it would have exercised on the events 
of the world! 

Bat not on the government of France alone have these considerations, 
inculeated by the soundest priuciples of military science, prevailed. A 
single glance at the military map of Europe will show by the defeusive 
dispositions which have been made ia Belgium. Holland, Prussia, the 
States of the German Confederation, Austria and Russia, how deeply they 
influence the stute policy of all the great powers of the Continent. 

Great Britain aloue, confiding in her insular position, and her hitherto 
invincible navy, has neglected to make any dispositions for the defence 
of the interior of the country. Butthe history of the two great maritime 
states of antiquity, Athens and Carthage, has demonstrated that fleets 
alone are not always sufficient to repel invasion ; aud, in our own times, 
the opiaions of St. Vincent and Nelson have gone far to confirm this 
truth. 

Should, therefore, our maritime frontier be once forced, and the war 
have to be waged on our own soil, the national existence of the British 
empire, may, like that of Carthage of old, be risked on the single cast of 
a die.—Fraser’s Mag. 

— 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
A TALE,—BY THE AUTHUR OF “ CHANTILLY, 
PART IL—BROTHER AND SISTER 


1V.—FiDO WITNESSES THE END OF A GREAT KING. 


How long it was that I occupied this miserable position in the king's 
study I never could tell. The prince royal was pardoned, and returned tu 


almost from the Ardennes to the Mediterranean, of which the Meuse, the | since I had last beheld him. His whole counte 


when none were near, when the sovereign stood alone with the m 

of his injared child and the stings of his uneasy conscience ; but here, im 
the broad light of day, to be thus subdued when the drum was bea) 
auz changes, and the very rattle of the muskets could be distinctly 

as the soldiers on duty presented arms to the Margrave and Margravine 
de Bareith as their carriage rattledfrom beneath the gateway! 

“ Surely this apathy to military propriety, this indifference to what had 
till now formed the most important occupation of existence, must au 
some great damage!" | thought, as I exainined more minutely his bard, 
stern features, which were turned to the full light of the casement. 
There was a change indeed ! as if ten years had passed over his head 

d to have 
dropped at least an inch, and his eyes, which had ever been restless and 
malignant in their expression, now might have been taken for two balls 
of living fire. Even the little pig-tail—my ancient eyesore and abomi- 
nation—no longer stood stiff out ee his nape, as it was wont to do in 
former times, but bung limp and flat upon the collar of his coat. The 
hand which grasped me, too, was for the first time hot and feverish, and 
trembled as if stricken with palsy. In spite of my hatred to the man, I 
could not help feeling some slight emotion of pity as I beheld all this, 
and listened to his words ;— 

“She, too, is gone,” he exclaimed, as the carriage which bore the 
princess flashed for the last time in the sun, and then disappeared beneath 
the archway of the palace-yard. ‘ She, too, is gone, and I shall behold 
her no more. She is gone, like the rest, and has not discovered my 
secret. It is better that it should be so. I need none of their false en- 
dearments. Thank God, | stand in no want of their hypocritical svoth- 
ings and caresses, After all, ’tis better not to be deceived—there is 
no hypocrisy in their terror. How they all tremble at my tootsteps!—? 
how they shrink and writhe at my frown! They do not hide what 
feel. There is no attempt at deception there!’ He stopped short an 
gasped for breath, while a livid tint spread itself o’er his eatures, and he 
laid his hand convulsively upon his heart. “That pang again!” he ex- 
claimed, * that racking spasm, ’tis the third to-day—the warning is clear 
enough—not to be mistaken. Well, well, I have no cause of complaint, 
my task is well nigh done, and I = sink to rest without regret.” .... 
His voice falt-red sligh'ly, and he fell to pacing the room with lengthened 
step. 

Pand yet,” he again resumed, in a softened tone, ‘‘ hard and cruel as 
they find me, methinks I should not all these years have suffered any one 
of them to have endured thus, unheeded and in secret, the torments 
which I have so long supported without a murmur, Had tkere been a 
single anxious look—a small change of colour—I should have seen 
noticed it: none of them—neither the languid re nor the — Ul- 
rica, nor the frivolous Henry, no, not even the cold, pedantic Frederic, 
could have concealed their sufferings thus long from me, although I am 
so hard of heart—so ‘ cruel to my flesh and blood,’ but not one of them 
has noticed my decay, my daily struggles, for the short space of life 
which yet remains; and I shall, no doubt, ‘ diesuddenly’ at last; although 
I have been fighting valiantly for many years against the enemy, who 18 
on the point of victory even now.” p 

_He placed me on the table, and then walked towards the mirror, 
and gazed at his own reflection for an instant, addiig with a bitter 
laugh: 

“But they could answer this reproach, and say they have not dared to 
look me in the face, so terrified have they ever been of the expression 
they might find written there.” 

He paused again and resumed his pacing to and fro of the apartment, 
I could almost tell what was passing ip his mind, that all the while he 
was thinking of the exile, and with bitterness regretting his injustice, 
for [had observed that he had avoided mentioning her name, when enu- 
merating his children. v iow @ 

I was right in my conjecture, for presently he spoke again in a sub- 
dued and stifled voice : 

“« And yet there was one amongst them who would have soothed me 
at this hour, whose anxious eye would long ago have detected my secret, 
as I. although content to bear the reproach of cruelty and natred to all 
around me, have long ago detected hers. Foolish girl! as if I did not 
know all that was passing round me, aye even to their very thoughts. I 
could forgive the others, but she I dare not forgive, lest I betray my 
melting soul beneath her gaze. Foolieh girl, why not confide in me? 
Why seek for help and consolation in the cold-hearted Frederic! I 
should have reasoned, and perchance have helped, bard and unkind as I 
appear. The fool in whom she puts her trust will beguile he: with fair 

romises which he will not keep, and while my child is cursing me, she 
fittle dreams that I have sent her lover into dauger, only to see if he be 
worthy of his high fortune. The reports are good as yet, and in a little 
time who knows? Ha, ha, ’twill be a glorious joke to witness the anger 
and astonishment of the ‘ old sovereigns of Europe,’ my blockhead coa- 

















court a saddened and broken-spirited youth ; the Princess Sophia married 


hut neither of these events, although celebrated with rejoicing, brought 
back my lost and loved Amelia. Oace, and but once only, was her name 
uttered in my hearing, and my heart thrilled at the sound, forI knew 
not what to think of thie long absence and ominous silence. On the day 
when the Princess Sophia came to cleim ber father’s blessing before 
setting out for the residence of her husband, I overheard her say ina 
whisper to her brother. 

Rs oo do you think that I can plead with safety the cause of our poor 
sister 7” 

The Prince turued pale as death as he gazed over his shoulder at the 
king, who was engaged in earnest conversation with his new son in-law. 
The prison had evidently tamed his pride and broken his spirit, for he 
looked at his sister with the tears standing in his eyes, and answered in a 
low frightened whisper, 

“TI dare not speak, Sophia, but if you feel courage enough, do it 
now, for Heaven's sake, or the opportunity will be lost perhaps for 
ever. 

“T will! IT will!"’ exclaimed the terrified princess, turning to her father, 
who had meanwhile drawn near. 

She bent forward to receive his blessing, which was given with aright 
good will, but when she uttered in a faltering voice the name of ** Amelia,” 
he started, and drew back from her witha look of rage which I shall never 
forget. He did not chide her, however, although the princess seemed 
by her violent agitation, and the dreadful trembling of her whole frame, 
to expect some punishment little short of death for tke indiscretion of 
which she had been guilty ; he merely pointed to the Prince of Bareith and 
said, in a cruel tone, 

“ Come, you mustnot keep your husband waiting ; remember, he is 
henceforth to be the master, you the slave, dependent on his will.’’ Then 
turned to the Prince de Bareith, he added. “ Prince, be advised by me,— 
donot suffer your wife to draw too near your side, 'twere wise never to 
kiss her cheek, or she will take advantage when her lips are cluse to 
your ear to breathe some cbnoxious prayer—some request in favour of 
those against whom you have just cause of offence. Women are ever 
bent on interest. Their very caresses are but the disguise of some cun- 
ning purpose. Here is one :—a bride of an hour, who asks her father’s 
blessing ere she quits his side, perhaps for ever, and who all the while 
thinks neither of the husband she bas but this moment sworn to love, nor 
of the father she shall perhaps behold no more, but of theinflaence which 
such a moment gives to press a suit in furtherance of some design which 
she had conceived ere she sought the blessing.” 

He tung her contemptuously into the arms of her husband and turned 
away, while the poor princess withdrew heart-stricken and ashamed, aud 
her rich bridal veil of ancient lace served to dry the tears, which fell in 
torrents from her eyes, and which not even the soothing and caresses of 
her husband, to whom she was gratefully attached, seemed to have power 
to stay. Prince Frederic did not remain behind, he literally sneaked 
from the room, with head bent low and shoulders raised, keeping to the 
wall, fearing to be observed. It was not thus that she, the deitne one, 
had defended him when he had been in trouble and disgrace! Was it 
not for his sake that she had remained so long in dreary captivity ? 

Was he not the czuse that she would go maimed and crippled to her 
grave? 

It was some time after this great event at court, and the Princess Ulrica, 
sought in marriage by the Prince Royal of Sweden, 


and the few festivities which should have taken place upon the occasicn 
were deferred. All was sad as usual: the king had requested to be left 
alone in his study, under pretext of some grave affuir, but no sooner 
was the door closed, than his majesty walked slowly up to the bookcase 
where I was confined, and took from thence some few of his favourite 
registers which he loved so tu consult, but somehow he seemed at tbis 


shelf with an exclamation of disgust, and he sighed, ves, the tyrant sighed, 
as deeply and as mournfully as evy broken-hearted woman, and seizinz 
me, to my great astonishment, in a convulsive grasp, he pressed me to his 
bosom and bathed me with bis tears! | 

I could scarcely believe my senses. Never had | yet been the object! 
of the slightest attention before this moment, save at the dead of night| 











the.Prince ot Bareith, and was parted for ever from her home and family, | 





sin George of England, and the grey mare of Austria. The King of France 
too—the Chateau roux, she will think the step immoral, no doubt ; that pet- 
ticoated swindler, Maria Theresa, how she will stamp and swear Yes, 
by Heaven, were it only for this, Trenck shall bave the girl. Ido not 
hate Trenck, he is come of manly blood. Commend me to his cousin 
Franz, the wild Pandour. There isa man. Such a one I love to see. 
Would that he were the loved one of Amelia! There had been no need 
of proofs and trials then. But l am pleased with young Trenck, be has 
shown both firmness and a kind of courage. How the boy’s eyes flashed ° 
fire when I taxed him with his love. He did not yawn or lie, but gloried 
in his guilt; when I reproached him with his ‘base ingratitnde,’ how 
bravely did he stamp his foot, defying me to tell him what it was he 
owed me! He knew that by his rash imprudence he was incurring a 
speedy and an ignominious death, bait such consideration did not check 
him from speaking God’s holy truth. He little thought while he stood 
before me panting and breathless with rage, awaiting his sentence, and 
ready to endure it, that I was glad in my heart to have found a man at 
last about me, and that when I sentenced him to be degraded to the ranks, 
and to the hardest daty ip the army, ‘twas not as punishment but a trial 
of his strength of soul.” My eye is on bim, and Iam well pleased. ‘Tis of 
such stuff as this that king’s sons shovid be made. How different to my 
miserable Fritz! What have I not done to rouse that sleepy soul into 
something like honest indignation, but no, he has no heart. He is inca- 
pable alike of friendship or of love. I have watched him narrowly since 
bis return from Cistrin; he drowns amid his flating and fiddling eve 
remembrance which could bring either remorse or grief, although eac 
note of his accursed flute should bring to mind the flutist’s daughter, who 
was Whipped at the cart’s tail for his sake. He has forgotten yor Kalt, 
whom he suw beheaded from his window. Yes, he bows and curvets, 
and asseats to all { say, as though I had not commanded all this. Why 
Trenck would have torn the sabres from the gendarmes condemned to 
hold him at the window. He would have murdered them and perished 
with his friend rather than have beheld him die alone. If he had lived 
to be enlarged, he would have grappled with me breast to breast; he 
would have scorned my favour and defied my power ; he would not haye 
suffered dishonour thus to sit upon the fame of his lady love, and upom 
the memory of his devoted friend—Faugh! Do what I will, it still re- 
mains the same base and coward soul. Am I not even now keeping 
such bitter rigour with the only one of them all who ever loved me, ~—_ 
ing day by day that the hypocrite will take courage and speak out 
her? She who courted me for his sake, but did I not see the very last 
time her name was mentioned, how he flinched from the task, and put it 
off upon the poor soft fool Sophia, so that she might bear the brunt of 
my wrath? Verily, I was so incensed that I wonder that I did not pin 
him to the wall, ‘twas so like the sneaking hound. 

Another spasm musi have passed through his heart at that moment, 
for he stooped suddenly, and bounded like a wounded beast almost the 
whole length of the apartment. He then staggered to a chair and seat- 
ed himself, leaning backwards with his eyes closed and his lips quivering 
with an expression of anguish I shall never forget. The pain must 
have been intense for a moment, for he appeared as if already gone. He 
slowly recovered, however, but the shock seemed to have given him 
cause of grave and deep reflection, for he remained for some time silent 
and motionless after the pain had passed away. His first movement 
was to react the pen and ink which stood on the table by his side. 





had departed also| may be the last, ’twoul ) 
from the court of Prussia. The king had not been well for anny weeks, | mercy of yonder paltry fiddler. I will send immediately for Trenck, and 


hour to find no pleasure in them, for one by one he returned them to the | , ¢ 
| drawn downwards, by the weight, his whole frame obeyed the impulse, 


‘| must delay no longer,” he murmured, faintiv, ‘* each racking spasm 
be the worst cruelty of all to leave her to the 


thena—then (his speech was evidently thickening, and the words came 


| slower as from the “¥ of a drunken man) and then—wbhy all will be 
| right at last. She shall 
| shall be happy yet together.” 


return, and my child will curse me no more. We 


Tie words were scarcely uttered when he sank forward upon the ta- 


| ble, not in a reclining posture, as if overtaken by sleep, but in a position 


most peinfal to behold, then his head fell heavily to one side, and so 


and gliding frcm.the chair, dropped upon the floor! 

Oh, it was an awful sight to behold that livid face turned upwards to 
the light—the open eye, the hanging jaw—the foam which bung in loose 
flakes upon his swollen, discoloured lips, and the attitude in w hich he 
bad fallen, too, at once grotesque and horrible, one leg bent beneath the 















other, and the arm outstretched, as if appealing to Heaven against the 


for time to re the consequences of his 

justtyranny. So sudden Sad been the shock that I could not at first 
believe that he would not rise again immediately, bat when the sentinel 
relieved guard, and that single stroke of the drum was beat beneath his 
window, that signal at which hie was wont to start, and with a fearful oath 
all ready on his tongne, draw forth his watch to note if that first stroke 
concided exactly with the minute hand—he did not even stir a fivger. | 
knew that he would rise no more, and that he must be really p£4D- 

Yes, he was dead atlast! Rejoice ye who tremble at the tyrant 8 an- 
ger; he shall frown no more. Be happy ye who moved around him in 
abject terror, in domestic slavery, ye are free at last. The poor beaten 
soldier, the despised heart-broken man of science may alike rejoice, the 

rantisnomore. He lies there silent, and the basest hind throughout 
his kingdom has more power than he !— 7'o be continued. 


Oo 
THIRTY-FIVE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
COMMUNSICATED BY THOMAS CAKLYLE. 
Concluded. 
Nos. XXV.—XXXV. 

Oar last batch consists of Eleven Letters: all of which, except two 
only, bear date 1643; and all tarn on the old topics. Squire's more inti- 
mate relation to Oliver naturally ceased as the sphere of action widened, 
—as the “ valiant Colonel,” having finished his Eastern-Association busi- 
ness, emerged as a valiant General into Marston Battle, into England at, 

After 1643, there is only one Letter to Squire ; aud on personal- 
ess, and dated 1642. 


precipitate decree, as if suin 


f 


t 


No. XXV. 
To Mr. Squire at his Quarters, Wisbeach, at Mr. Thorne’s House there : 


my Son Henry. 
ee - August 2d day, 1643. 

Sir,—My Lord Manchester has not the power to serve me as you 
would (as you wish) for York : but I will see if J can do it for him, to 
serve you in my kinsman’s ( Whalley’s Desbrow s, Walton's ? ) troop. 

I will give you all you ask for that Black you won last Fight.—l re- 
main, 

Yours, Quiver CROMWELL. 
« Last Fight” is Gainsborough with the Ca’ndishers ; which occurred a 
week ago,—and bas yielded Squire a horse among other things. 
No. XXVI. 
To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, the Flag. 
Tharsday, 3d August, 1643. 

Sir,—These are to require you to bring the Statements of the Troop- 
ers who were on the road, when they stopped the Wains containing the 

Arms going from (word illegible; my Correspondent writes “ Shegness’) 
to Oxford : that they be paid their dues for the service, 

I learn from Jackson that some of the Suffolk Troop requires Passes to 
return home to Harvest. Now, that is hardly to be given: seeing we are 

after Lynn Leaguer, and require all aid needful to surround them (the 
Lynn Malignants) :—Say I cannot grant their requesting. Have they not 
had great manifesting of God's bounty and grace, in so short a.time? | 
am filled with surprise at this fresh requiring of these selfish men. Let 
them write hume, and hire others to work, I will grant no fresh Passes : 
The Lord General is against it; and so am I, fixed in my mind. 

Do you ride over to Swaffham, and buy Oats for 2,000 horse : we shall 
require a° many, to come on to Gaywood (7), by order, as needed. Also 
see to the Hay—and et your servants see well that no imposition is prac- 
tised. I must insist on due weight and measure for man and horse ; or 
let the chapmen look to their backs and pouches ! I stand no rogue’sacis 
here, ifthey are tolerated in London, I will have my pennyworth 
for my penny. 

Send on a Trooper to Norwich and Yarmouth fur news. 
at 115 and 68, and ask. Mr. Parmenter (?) after 32: he is afox, I hear. 
fear Burton is double.—I am. 


Bid them call! 
I 


Your Friend, Otiver CRoMWELL. 
I sent a Pass to your Kingman. 


No. XXVII. 
“ To Mr. Squire.” 


tague, Captain of the St. Neot’s Troop, would fain hesitate ! Readers 
may remember Mr. Hitch of Ely,—about a fortnight after the date here. 
‘Monuments of Superstition and Idolatry,’ they must go; the Act of 


ment’s Orders, and we to obey them. 
say 80. 
I will cashier them, the whole Troop. I heed God’s House as much as 
any man: bat vanities and trampery give no honour to God, nor idols 
serve Him; neither do painted windows make them more pious, 
them doas Parliament bid them, or else go home,—and then others will 
be iess careful todo what we had done [ might have done] with jadgment. 


now at march. Let me hear; so ride over, andlearn all of it. 





No. XXXII. 
Some Cathedral or other Church daty, come in course ; at which Mon- 


’arliament, were these nothing more, is express ! 
‘To Mr. Squire.’ 
Christmas Eve, ‘ 1643.’ 
Sir,—It is to no use any man’s saying he will do thisor that. What is 


o be done is no choice of mine. Let it be sufficient it is the Parlia- 
I am surprised at Montague to 


Show him this; ifthe men are not of a mind to obey this Order, 





Let 


Ilearn there is 4 men down with the sickaess, in the Neot’s Troup 
Sir Il am 
Your friend, 
OtiveR CromwELL. 
Squire has endorsed : “ They obeyed the Order.” 
No. XXXIII. 


This Letter, in my Copy of it, is confidently dated “ Stilton, 31, July, 
1643 ;”” but, for two reasons, the date cannot be accepted. First, there 
is a Letter long since printed, which bears date Huntingdon, instead of 
Stilton, with precisely the same day and year,—the Letter concerning 
Gainsborough Fight, namely.+ Secondly, in the Letter now before us 
there is allusion to ‘Horncastle’ or Winceby Fight, which had not hap- 
pened in‘ July,’ nor till 11 October following. If for July we read Jany, 
January 1643-4, there is a betier chance of being right. 

‘To Auditor Squire.’ 
Sritton, 31 ‘January,’ 1643, 

Dear Sir,—Buy those Horses; but do not give more than 18 or 20 
Pieces each for them; that is enough for Dragoeners. 

I will give you 60 Pieces for that Black you won at Horncastle (if you 
hold to a mind to sell him), for my Son who has a mind to him. Dear 
Sir, 1 am Your Friend, O.iver CROMWELL. 


No. XXXIV. 


Red coats for the first time! My Correspondent gives the following 
annotation: ‘‘I remember, in Journal, mention of all the East men, 
(Association men) “‘ weariag red coats, horse and foot, to distinguish 
them from the King’s men; and it being used after by whole Army; 
And I think it was after Marston Battle ,—but the Journal was full ot 
the rowes of the men, and corporals’ cabals.”’ 

To Mr. Russell, at his Quarters, Bromley by Bowe. 
[No date at all] ‘ 1644.’ 

Sir,—I learn your Troop refuse the new Coats. Say this: Wear 
them or go home. [stand no nonsense from any one. Itis a needful 
thing we be as one in Colour; much ill having been from diversity of 
clothes, to slaying ‘ of friends by friends.’ Sir, I pray you heed this. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 
No. XXXYV. 


Cornet or Auditor Squire, it would appear by my Correspondent’s re- 
collections of the lost Journa/, was promoted to be Lieutenant for his 
conduct in Naseby Fight; “he afterwards got wounded in Wales or 
Cornwall; place named 7Z'uro, I think,’’—undoubtedly at Truro in Corn- 
wall, in the ensuing Autumn. Hers, next Spring, 1645-6, while the Ser- 
vice is like to be lighter, he decides on quitting the army altogether. 

To Lieutenant Squire at his Quarters, Tavistock; These. 
3 March, 1645. 

Sir,—In reply to the Letter [ got this morning,—I am sorry you ‘so’ 
resolve ; for I had gotten you your Commission as Captain from the Lord 
General, and waited only your coming to give itto you. Think twice 
ofthis. For I intend your good; as I hope you knew my mind that 
wise. But so if you will,—I will not hinder you. For, thanks be given 
to God, I trust now all will be well for this Nation; and an enduring 
Peace be, to God his glory and our prosperity. 

Now there is between you and mesome reckoning. Now I hope to be 








' “17 Augast, 1643,” 

Bid Three Troops go on to Downham, and come by way of Wisbeach. 
Tell [reton my mind on his shooting that Spy without learning more. | 
like it not. His name is Nickols, | hear. It were well no news took 
air of it. oO. C. 

“ From Col. Cromwell on his way to Siege of Lynn, August 17, 1643 ;” 
so Squire dockets; which enables us to date. Farther in regard to ‘ Jre- 
ton’s matter,” (the well-known Ireton), there stood in the Journal, says 
my Correspondent ; This man was shot in Thorney Fen ; he was a spy 
and had done great injury. He had 500 Gold Pieces in his coat, and a Pass 
of Manchester's and one of the King’s.” To which my Correspondent 
adds in his own person: “ Shooting spies, and hanging newsmongers, 
a very often done; and to mevery horrible was the news I read oftex 

in the Journal of such doings.” 


No. XXVIII 
The “ great work on hand” is a ride to Lincolnshire ; which issued in 
Winceby Fight, or Horncastle Fight, on Wednesday next. 


To " Auditor Squire.” 


‘ Ely, Thursday, October [ Moths] ‘5th, 1643.” 
Dear Sir,—Hasten with all speed = may, and come on the spur to 
me at Ely: we have a great work on hand, and shall need us all to under- 
take it. May the Lord be with us.—Hasten your men. I must see you 
by tomorrow sunset, as we start next day. From 
Yours, Otiver Cromwek tu. 
“Came by the Colonel's Music,”—so Squire endorses—For Winceby 
Fight, which followed on Weduesday next, see Letters and Speeches, 
i. 194-7. . 
No. XXIX. 


Home at “| again; in want of various domestic requisites,—a drop of 
mild brandy, for one. 


To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, Dereham, or elsewhere: Haste, haste. 


: f Eiy, 15 November, 1643. 

Sir,—With all speed, on getting this, see Cox ; his Quarters are at the 
Fort on the South End. Tell bim to send me two Culverins, also a small 
Mortar-piece, with match, powder and shot 
as I need them. 

Buy of Mr. Teryer a case of Strong-waters for me ;—and tell the Bail- 
iff to order on such Volunteers as we can: we need all we can get. And 
get acask of cured Fish for me.—Do not fail sending on, with good speed, 
Cannons; we stay for them. 


; alsoa Gunner and his mates, 


In haste, yours, OLiver Cromwe tt, 
No. XXX: 
To Mr. Squire at his Quarters. 

. This day, Friday noon, “‘—November, 1643.” 
Sir,—Your Letter is more in the Lord General’s business than mine ; 
but to serve you am well pleased at all times. I have writ to the Ca ptain 
at Loughborough to mind what he is about: at the same time, if your 
Kinsman are Pupists, | do not know well how I dare go against the Law 
of Aon poe to pee them. a have, to oblige you, } aa so far: Take a 

Pass over and see to thi tter, if inclined. i 
angi tpeeies, sone oe you are inclined. But [think 


I shall want the Blue Parcel of P f: 
Music. Sir, I am of Papers you know of: send them by your 


: ca : Your Friend, Oxriver Cromwe tt. 

Squire endorses : “My Cousin would not leave the N unnery, 80 left her. 
—But see next Letter, for a wise course, 
No. XXXI, 
To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters Fotheringay. 
Peterborough, This d 

Dear Friend,—I think I have heard you sa tm ~ pies . pe hou in 
the Nunnery at Loughborough. Pray, if you ee her, remove her speed- 
ily; and I send you a Pass,—as we have orders to demolish it, and I must 
not dispute orders [no!}]—There is one of the Andrews’ in it: take her 
away. Nay give them heed to go, if ~— value themselves. I had rather 
they did. I like no war on women. Pray prevail on all to go, if you 
can. I shall be with you at Oundle in time. From . 

Your Friend, Otiver Cromwe tt, 

Squire has written on the other side: “Got my Cousin M ; 
Andrews out, and left them at our house at Tataputne, ol a ane 
same night; and the Troops rode over, and wrecked the Nunnery by 
order of Parliament.” 


{them when we ha 


in London, say in three weeks, if God speed me in this matter. Call at 
the Speaker’s, and I will pay you all your due. Pray send me a List of 
the Items, for guide to me [for me to guide]. Let me know what I 
owe your Brother for the Wines he got me out of Spain to my mind.— 
Sir, let me once more wish you ‘ would’ think over your resclution, that 
I may serve you. Your Friend, Otiver CromwELt. 

Squire, in his idle moments, has executed on this sheet a rude draw- 
ing ofa Penand Sword; very rude indeed ; with these words; “Ten 
to one the Feather beats the [ron ;’’ that is Squire’s endorsement on this 
his last remaining Letter from Oliver; indicating a nascent purpose, on 
the part of Squire, to quit the Army after all. 


——— 


THE OUT-STATION ; OR JAUNTS IN THE 
JUNGLE. 


BY J. WILLYAMS 'RYLLS, ESQ. 


MINOR DELECTABILITIES OF OUT-STATION LIFE. 


And now, most worthy reader, before I chaperon you among the 
scenes of the Pearl Fishery—where, under the protecting shadow of a 
huge talipot umbrella, we will recline in amiable vicinity, and gently 
insinuating ourselves (after the way of the world) into the individual 
affections of a vast pile of oysters heaped up within our reach, will soon 
become masters of the treasures 


Embalm’d in the innermost shrines of their hearts, 


and afierwards be “shelifish” enough oorselves (that’s right, button up 
your pockets !}) to leave their plundered remains unburied on the plains— 
I say, betore we do this, you must mount your Arab, and join me in a | 
startling scurry after tho spotted deer over the same plains on which 
we killed ourelephant in the last chapter; and also add all your little 
available in the way of lungs in making the Pusilarva hills resound with 
louder echo to our * tantivy” as we view the stubborn old hog-deer 
chevying away before a pack of English foxhounds—then, having sent a ball 
through the brain of a butfalo intent on your destruction, we will leave 
this locality of the island to the next new comers; and changing the 
scene 
, We'll dive where the gardens of coral lie darkling ; 

that is to say, we won’t dive in propriis personis, but whilst the Malabar pro- 
fessionals execute that part of the business, we will be found ready to 
relieve them of their pearly spoils the moment they pop their heads out 


of water. 

Deer coursing is a sport very little pursued in Ceylon, being, I suppose, 
voted “ tame,” aftere ephant shooting ; still, in its way, itis a most ex- 
citing and pleasurable pastime, and, at all events, affords scope for a ride 
at aracing pace overan uninterrupted plain. Major R , the cele. 
brated elephant shot mentioned in my last chapter, was particularly fond 
of this amusement, and the dogs he used were a species of lurches (half 
staghound, half greyhound, in appearance), and many a deer have I seen 

ulled down by them in the course of a couple of hours. Mounting our 

orses as soon as it was light, we could start in any direction we chose, 
being certain of finding as many deer as we could ossibly desire; in short 
the chief difficulty consisted in getting the beends to settle down to one 
deer out of a herd of, probably, several hundreds. The only plan of doin 
this was by sending a man forward after we had viewed a herd, to rom | 
once started them, and so, by being thrown into 
confusion, we might by chance get one fellow to “ take aline of his own,” 








‘ 
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—the niggers following as fast as they can on foot ; and, to do them 
justice,jl must say [ never saw more long-winded, enduring fellows in my 
ife, than the mountain population of the island. é 

I remember on one occasion bemg left in rather an awkward predica- 
ment with a brother officer, during one of these deer-coursing expedi- 
tions. We had started a splendid red deer, aud had kept him going for 
three or four miles, apparently straight ahead, at aeons | pace, not even 
the obstacle ofa broken bough intervening in our path to slacken our 
speed; when R., with his experienced eye, perceived that the deer was 
a to make a turn off to the right, and, by way of “ jockeying” me, 











5 
he also made an echellon movement in the same direction; to complete 
which, however, to perfection, he had tv pass beneath the branches ofa 
large forest-tree:; Unfortunately, he misca!culated their height. Bull at 
a splitting gallop, he neared the lowest branches; there was no time for 
palling up ; 80, throwing himself flat along the neck of his horse (the only 
chance he had of escape), onwards he went. I could see the horse, at 
he sprang under, dip to the utmost of his power, as if aware of the emer- 
gency ; and, at the same moment, the lowest branch, which was about 
the thickness of my body, shaving R.’s hunting-cap by about the eighth 
of an inch, caught him across the shoulders just below the nape of the 
neck, as he lay ulong the horse’s mane, and brought horse and rider to the 

round with a fearfal, stanning crash! In a moment I was by his side, 
But not a groan could I hear, or any thing to indicate the least signs of 
life; bis pulse had ceased, and, of course, I concluded he was as dead as 
Demosthenes! Not a soul was within sight, and we had wandered into 
the most remote parts of the plain, from which it would take a very 
clever person to retrace his steps to any particular point. It was as 
awkward a predicament as ever | was in during the whole of my jungle 
experience. To lose one’s way witha ne man is bad enough ; but 
imagine yourself, reader, lost to every trace of a civilised world, and lett 
in a pathless wilderness, a lonely watcher of the dead! Till yon have 
experienced such an ordeal (which I hope you never may) you can never 
have an idea of the awful, wild excitement of such a catastrophe. Eve 
thing that I could imagine, that might reca! the vital spark, was tried, 
but in vain; and I might, as likely as not, have perished of starvation by 
the side of the lifeless man, or in the further wilderness of the plain, h 
not one of our dogs luckily discovered the spot where we were lying, 
aud presently set up such a yelling and barking, as brought two of our 
followers to tbe spot. Lifting the pay that we still supposed to be 
soulless, across the horse, we were guided back to the bungalow ; and 
never felt | such pleasurable sensations in my existence, as the first faint 
sigh that broke from the breast of the noble fellow whose supposed re- 
mains I was watching! I had despatched a man forty miles for a eur- 
geon, and in the evening of the second day he arrived, to find the suffer- 
er’s collar-bone smashed, but the back-bone miraculously preserved. By 
careful treatment he, in times, perfectly recovered; but I think he ab- 
jured deer-coursing afterwards—one thing I am very certain of, which is, 
that Jdid. It’s no joke watching dead men ina wilderness where you've 
lost your way, with the prospect of a three days’ stock of carrion to live 
on, and then to lie down and die, and, perhaps, ue.er have the satisfac- 
tion of being picked up and owned afterwards! h 

The ‘‘neatest’”’ sport | ever witnessed in pursuit of deer, is that fol- 
lowed on the sandy plains on the Madras side of India by the principal 
natives ; viz., running down the antelope by means of cheetahs. The 
cheetah, which is halt leopard, half tiger, is reared tame in most cases, 
and is as docile and playful as akitten. It has generally the full run of 
the house where it is brought up, running and frisking about all day, and 
knocking over the juvenile little niggers that come in its way, with the 
most supreme good nature, 

Having expressed a wish to a native potentate to see his animals exhi- 
bit in the field, the following day was appointed for a chase. Abeut five 
o’clock in the morning, three queer-looking vehicles were drawn up at 
the door (something like our wains for carrying hay, ouly not so large), 
each being a platform of boards, without sides of any description, moun- 
ted upon two wheels, from which a pole fitted into a light kid of yoke, 
was attached to two bulls. Presently out walked three cheetahs, each 
in charge of akeeper, and were forthwith located on the platfurms, to 
which they were secured by a small dog chain. My host then mounted 
the second car, leaving me to share the third with one of our feline com- 
panions, whilst our horses were led slowly behind. Inthis way we pro- 
ceeded about a miie, when I was obliged, in self-defence, to yell out to 
halt, as the continual jolting of the vehicle (it having no springs) had 
almost shaken my head off my,shoulders; in addition to which, whenever 
1 lay flat along the platform to ease myself the cheetah would at once 
commence inflicting such a dose of os on my face to his nigger- 
keeper's most ineffable gratification, as well nigh suffocated me ; 80, to 
the ** big man’s” great astonishment, who was quietly sitting on his cart 
smoking his hookah all the while, 1 mounted the Arab he had furnished 
for my use, and proceeded forwerds a great deal more at home, and with 
a chance of retaining my teeth in my head, and my head on my 
shoulders. 

Before arriving at the plain, we halted to place a hood over the heads 
of the cheetahs, after performing which we again moved on, and were 
soon on the vast range of sands. ; ' 

Straining my eyes till they were nearly a quarter of an inch out of their 
seckets, in a vain attempt to catch the outline of some antelupes, that | was 
informed were just disclosing their antlers some mile ahead, I was told to 
make ready for a burst, if 1 wanted to be “ in at the death.” At the same 
moment, one of the bandages was taken off a cheetah’s eyes, When draw- 
ing himself up on his platform, be took a deliberate look around the far 
horizon ; at last, his head was fixed, his eyes were lit up with the most vivid 
glare, and, with a bound, he was at once upon his errand. Setting off ata 
gallop close behind him, 1 was presently saluted with a quiet sort of a 
growl, by way of admonition that I was to keep my distance ; so falling 
into the rear about a quarter of a mile, I bad an Opportunity of watching 
well the tactics of the aggressor. Instead of continuing vn at thesame pace 
at which he started, the nearer he approached the antelope, the more he 
slackened his pace, until, at length, he settled down ir a slow, couching 
walk, keeping his eyes still fixed on one point before him. There was 
small ridge of rising ground between us and the deer, and un reaching ny 
he came to a dead stop, then sinking on his belly, he reconaoitred the ber } 
possibly picking out a fat fellow, before he made an attack on any 0 
them singly. In a second the headsof the antejopes were erect, snuffing 
the breeze ; they evidently smelt mischief, for the next moment away 
bounded the herd wih the cheetah at their heels (my Arab keeping up 48 
best he could), ata rate that I have never before or since seen any = 
equal, exceptaswallow. The locomotive platforms, that had —— 
us bitherto with their loads, were now disburdened of the or ae 8, 
whose hoods were removed, and themselves let loose*after the flying a 
It was a splendid sight, seeing the three animals in full chase together, 
after a herd of about twenty antelopes, although out of these twenty, 
only three were fated—as the cheetah, after fixing his eye 08 ON, Never 
exchanges his object. 

The chase did not last long; I could plainly perceive the papipnee 
straggling to keep up the ranning through that wildernem ie - hilet 
which their legs sank deeper than their fetlocks, at each stride,— w “= 
the full, flat, “‘ pud’’ of the cheetah gave hima great advantage,—until, 
by degrees, they had receded within the reach of the nearest ape 
Without any apparent stopping or effort, the cheetah ome on pec 
of the animal he had marked out, who forthwith sank to the grown npn 
its living burden. It was a magnificent spring ' for he by wean ; 
rectly in the victim’s rear at the time he made the bens eee beat ali tf 
he cleared the whvle length of the back of the antelope Deore be a ig-te 
ed on the fatal spot. Oneof the attendants coming We P edlesl took 
into the neck of the fallen quarry, which the cheetad 1mm et ines 
advantage of by thrusting in his nose, and wee by Pe we fore 
gratifyin ay wanerione ceonght of the warm blood tha y 
animated the atili gasping deer | ; 

After this papaes See Gnished, the gentleman — sapeeeeeien, =e 
very plethoric state, to his carriage; where, having left him he exh gear 
intensest state of somnolency, we proceeded to look after the other ani 














and then let slip at him. . 

Itisa beautiful sight to behold herds upon herds of these graceful ani- 
mals wandering forth, by the first light of morning, in quest of their 
daily food, some bounding at full gallop, of their own free will, over the 
plain, bound onsome —e pilgrimage of their own ; whilst others are 
strolling heedlessly about, or quietly grazing, until the rushing past of 
another herd arrests their attention, and as they stand with ears pricked 
and head erect, we take advantage of their abstraction to “ bear down 
upon them,” and away we go! horses, riders, doge, and deer, at a rate 
that would soon “ puta girdle round the earth,” if kept up till that event 


* Letiers and Speeches, i. 198. t Ibid. i. 182, 
¢ Could you, oh far sighted reader ! (or any body else) ever see the 
drift or wit of the extremely sapient saw of that lumbering old humbug, 
Dr. Johnson, “that a man who would make a pun would pick a 
pocket?” Don’t you vote it a most illiberal 
Compounding for sins he was inclined to, 
By damning those he had no mind to? 








mals, each of which we found in ossession of an antelope, uietly keep- 
ing guard until its keeper should cesivO, and reward its fidelity with the 
i i i t. . . . 
The | eer Sarre in Eppeliation from its characteristic attribute 
of that porcine quadraped. It is a large, un ainly, savage brute ; = a 
bumped back and carries two tremendous tusks in its jaw, similar to t - 
of the wild boar. Whether it is really a cross-breed of itself, I canno 
say : butit is singular, though nevertheless true, that in all my jungle 
cusuelans among the brute creation, I have invariably seen the connect- 
ing link between animals of an entirely different species, and most = 
fectl portrayed from men downwards ; that is to say, I have frequently 
met Ms (the Veddahs for instance, mentioned in the second chapter © 
the “ Jaunts’), that I should not have known from monke 8, and mon- 
keys that more closely resembled men. The reptile link has an imme- 
diate connexion with the quadruped in the crocodile, and so - _ 
go on ad irfinitum. Where reason ceases, and mere instinct begins, 4 . 
to metaphysicians, who haye more spare time on their hands than / Ray 


to determine. 
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e principal scene of ray hostilities against the hog-deer was among 
in esopulonet on the road from Kandy to Newera Blila, near a 

lace called Pusilarva, where I happened to have a brother-officer station- 
ed in charge of a company of Caffres engaged in road-making. The 
climate here was delicious, nor did its sultriness entail a turniug out in 
the middle of the night, in order to comfortably enjoy the sport of the 
morning, but it enabled one to lay in a substantial breakfas. before under- 
taking whatever might be the order of the day. 

Furnishing ourselves with a long, stout, pole apiece, to help us through 
the ravines and over the cataractg, we set out, accompanied by two couple 
of dogs (aremaant of the foxhounds that in days of yore had been im- 
ported by some exiled Nimrod, but which were now scattered through- 
out the jsland, in the habitations of the different dwellers at out-stations), 
and sending them in at the upper part of the mountain, to turn out auy 
thing they might come across, we would keep up with them as best we 
eould. It would not be long before they scented a hog-deer, and a beau- 
tiful ran would take place through the furestdown to the valley ; now 
and then lost to view, atothertimes seen tumbling headlong over rocks 
and broken ground, straight onwards sprang the deer, with the hounds 
in full cry in his wake ; making the hills echo for miles with their deep- 
toned voices, whilst the sounds of our cheers joining in chorus musi have 
slightly astonished every living thing within the range ofhearing. It was 
eertainly rather astounding to view afterwards in cold blood the stupend- 
ous heights that we had dropped ourselves down from, in the ardour of 
the chase; and chasms over the waterfalls, that looked but as a gutter 
when we were in fall chase, sent us round half a mile out of our way, 
on our return homewards. 

I once saw a hog-deer at bay, and never saw a more awkward cus- 
tomer in my life. When the first hound attacked him he merely gave a 
supercilious toss of his head to all appearance, butin so doing he had rip- 
ped the dog open from the shoulder to the flank as if it had been done by 
a scythe. The others springing simultaneously upon him, revenged the 
death of their comrade, although each dog was more or less lacerated. 
The best plan, when going in pursuit of this animal, is to arm oneself 
with a pair of holster pistols, as they are just as likely to attack their 
human pursuer, as they are their canine ies ; besides which, when 
the dogs have brought the hog-deer to bay, it is much the more economi- 
cal plan to puta ball through his head at once than to have a hospital full 
of wounded hounds to look after forthe next month. In this latter case 
there may be also a chance of saving the carcase of the animal for table, 
a proceeding I never saw accomplished yet, for the hounds, having once 
brought their quarry to the ground, never leave it while there is an ounce 
of flesh left on its bones, from which circumstance I have no doubt that 
it possesses a peculiar delicacy, and I have frequently looked on in 
speechless grief at the demolition of the haunches by the dogs, knowing 
at the same time, that to interfere with their enjoyment of the repast, 
would in all probability be to subject myself to the same unsatisfactory 
process of becoming invisible 
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THE FOX AND OTOWA INDIANS IN MICHIGAN. 
An Indian Love Tale. 


The first snows had fallen on the wild prairies and leafless forests of the 
West; the ermine was assuming the hue which should best enable it to 
shun its enemies, and the bear was fast sinking into the torpor which so 
often render him an easier prey. Yet it was scarce winter: for the rivers 
and bays were still free, and the sunbeams had kissed away the frozen 
tears of autamn from many a bold rock and grassy hillock, near the shores 
of Michigan, where a large party of Otowas had for some time fixed their 
residence. It was but an hour or two past noon, yet few of the inhabi- 
tants were absent from the village, the season not being sufficiently set- 
tled to encourage hunting on a large scale, but the greater part stood con- 
versing in groups, or lounged in twos or threes up and down the area 
enclosed by the surrounding dwellings, planning expeditions to be un- 
a as soon as winter should have enfolded the entire region in her 
mantle. 

But there was one, noted among the bravest of the tribe for his cou- 
rage and skill in all warlike exercises, who was not among them. Some 
moons since, when the morning’s sun awoke gay flowers to bid it welcome 
he had been struck down by the hand ofan enemy, and though now con- 
valescent, he was still unable to mingle much with his usual companions, 
and at present reclined cn bis rude couch of bear skins, on the matted 
floor of the outer division of a lodge distinguished from most others in 
the village by the peculiar neatness of its arrangements. He was not 
alone, though the girl who sat apart, bending assiduously over her em- 
broidery of white beads and scarlet cloth, intruded not, unbidden, her 
discourse on his reflections. She was young, scarcely past the very 
verge of womanhood, and in the eyes of many of her nation, was beauti- 
ful as the rose whose latest leaf is just unfolding; but though her form 
was symmetrical, her features feminine, and her large eyes as dark as mid- 
night, her greatest charm was in the winning gentleness of her dis posi- 
tion, which gave to her glance a light as of the rising moon, and to her 
tones a sweetness to which the stranger’s ear would harken as to soft 
music, while he dreamed not of inquiring if she who spoke was fair. 

Though the same dwelling was the home of them both, she was neither 
the wife nor the sister of the young warrior, although for many years she 

had been to him as the latter. They were the children of brothers, the 
first that died having left his child to the care of her uncle; but he 
too had passed away, and there was now in the lodge of Moskaoshe (or 
the Bittern), only his moth2r, his young relation, and himself. He had 
always been kind to the maiden, and her gentle heart repaid that kindness 
with an attachment, which not all her untiring solicitude and watch- 
fu) care, when he was in suffering and danger, could fully reveal. With 
her light step, quick ear, and gentle hand, she had hovered round him in 
his feverish hours of pain, and when the evil spirit of sickness was driven 
from his frame, she was ever nigh to amuse the indolent mind with the 
detail of passing events, or some wild tradition of the ast—of those days 
when the Redman had not bowed unto the fiat which bids him fade be- 
fore the stranger, as his furests vanish beneath the axe. 

At this moment she was silent, for Moskaoshé had not called on her 
to speak, nor did she, now that he was no longer dependant on _ her vigi- 
lance, let her eyes wander towards him too frequently, lest she might 
seom a spy upon his thoughts. They were unoccupied enough to all 
A o she herself held perhaps as conspicuous a place in them 
in the end, he ning ever and anon his glance fell on her carelessly, and, 

** My aister’s eyes are good, and her fingers nimble, and the beads fali 
_ her hard like hail dropping from the clouds. But the blanket of 

Moskaoshe is a glutton, it will swallow up all the beads he brought his 
sister from Mackina : there will be none left forher metasses.” 

‘She is but a girl, who will look at her?” the maiden replied, approachiag 
with an air of suppressed exultation, and spreading before his eyes the 
ome mantle, (or blanket,” as it is usually, termed.) ornamented with 
a fanciful and delicate bordering of beads, now fully compleied. “See! 
will the Otowas say it is good evoughtfor a chief like Moskaoshe !” 

, ow hd skiltal,”” rejoined the warrior, witha pleased and 
peep gnc RP must send her among the pale-faces, and she will grow 
.“.Moskaoshe must never send her away !” exclaimed the i 

sinking on her knees beside him.“ The flower plucked from aa 

—does my brother know how long it lives 1”’ 

“ But it may be planted near, and take root, and bloom more brightly 

' before,” answered the chief, in the same play fui tone. 
ki “o ere she could reply there was a murmur of curiosity and some 
little stirin the village, and the Chief's ever-willing attendant vanished 
instantly, to learn the cause, and quickly returned with the intelli- 
Sence that a strange old man and a female had been seen approach. 


In 
_ very trivial occurrence is an event inso small and secluded a com- 
munity, and speculations was already afloat as to their character and ob. 
ad They might be wayfarers, they might be the remnants of some 
P urdered tribe, seeking protection, or they might be come as the spies 
be gunning enemies. However it was, they should be received with the 
pews formality. Onreaching the village, the travellers found all its in. 
= itants, men, women, and children, drawn up on either hand, forming 
oe of dark faces ond gleaming eyes, at whose termination stood, 
res one and dignified demeanour, the old men and chiefs of the party, 
then. oskaoshe having come forward to occupy his proper place among 
a... slow short steps the strangers passed along the old man—and he 
oo very old—leanin yoy on the woman’s arm. But what she 
~ ike, none there might tell, for her head, which was covered by her 
t mantle, was bent, and she never lifted her eyes from the earth. 
ey paused at length befor’ the leaders of the tribe, and the old man’s 
gate My fath from -_ to face with asorrowful expression. 
er is welcome,” said the first in rank, whose years did not 
nearly equal those of the visitor. “What secks he ? » : 
rest? an Otowa’s lodge is always open to the — ait 
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The old man replied not, but cast a look of mournfalnese around the 
wondering prov 6. 7 . 

“ Sons of my brothers!” said he, at last, speaking their own tongue as 
a native, “is the name of Shigashee forgotten in his tribe !”” 

“It is not,” answered the Chief; “ but his voice has long been forgot- 
ten—does it now sound in our ears t”’ ; 

The old man bent his head in reply. At this moment an aged squaw 
tottered into the circle, and with her dim eyes peered up into his face. 

‘* Shigashee,” said she slowly; “I knew him well; we sported to- 
gether beside the |.ke in childhood, and those eyes beheld him go forth 
tor the first time on the war-path ; but his form was like the cedar, and 
hisface such as young maidens see in their dreams. It isa lie! it is not 
he—a mocking bird has sung, and the sons of Chiefs have hearkeued. 

The children of her grandson drew her away. _ 

“ She has spoken truth,” said Shigashee ; “ this is not the form, these 
are not the features she looked on them. My eye was then keen as the 
eagle’s, my foot swift as the wild steed’s which I have chased atar over 
the prairies. Bat those days have passed away ; Shigashee is a broken 
lance, which lies useless upon the ground. He has wandered far away ; 
he has smoked, and he has fought with the nations of the South; he has 
looked on the face of Tetan and of Wacco; he has answered the war- 
cry of Comanchee and Siksikaga ; his feet have trod the banks of many 
rivers, and the fiery sands to which the Manito has given no water for 
their thirst. He sought a name among strangers, and many chiefs have 
listened to its sound; friends stood by his side, and his sons were known 
on the war-path, and the words of the Flying Serpent were welcome at 
the council fire. But the Great Spirit has turned away bis face, and the 
sky is dark with his anger. The path of surrow isa rashing torrent, aud 
the Flying Serpent was left alone with the child of his child to weep 
over his grey hairs. He arose, he could not stay—and through forest and 
over prairie the light of many mons has seen his feet pass wearily along 
—from the arrow of his enemies, from the teeth of the wolf, aud the claws 
of the panther, Shigashee has come to die among his people, and be buried 
with his friends. Trill the Otowas give him rest, and shelter the lonely 
bough of a blasted oak, when the Manito shall call him away tohuntthe 
moose with the companions of his youth ?” 

A movement had been visible in the assembly, at the utterance of a 
name whose renown rumour had spread even to the wategs of Michigan, 
though the Otowas had little dreamed of this redoubted appellation be- 
ing borne by the warrior who; within the memory of the seniors of the 
tribe, had quitted his people to look on the lands and join the wars of 
distant tribes, or, as some said, because the maiden he loved had been 
given to be the wife of another. But that girl was now an old decrepid 
woman, and had denied him and they who had never lifted the toma- 
hawk whea he stood ansong them last, surrounded him with words and 
looks of friendship, not merely compassionating his age and desolation, 
or acknowledging the companion of their father’s vanished years, but 
honouring him as the warrior whose prouder name was more familiar 
even to them than that of his undistinguished youth, and thatname was 
unforgotten, though the deeds rendering it illustrious were already of 
the past. And yet, while Shigashee spoke, aud the elder and graver 
warriors looked upon his face, it was on his companion that most youth- 
fal eyes were turned. Her mantle had fallen partly from her shoulders, 
and while the majority of the women’s glances noted carefully the trifling 
points in which her attire differed from their own, the young men ob- 
served with gaze as curious, that, though weariness hung on her frame, 
and dejection on her brow, the stranger maiden displayed a beauty 
rarely equailed in those regions. 

Scarcely had Moskaoshe regained his lodge, when his young cousin 
was at his side, and, for once, without awaiting invitation, poured forth 
enthusiastic praises of the beauty of Shigashee’s grandchild, as lavishly 
as the glad sun pours his \ight on the bright islands of the Huron. The 
warrior regarded with a smile the animated countenance of the speaker. 
“Sweet Voice has spoken well; the wandering maiden is fair to luok 
on,” he replied, in the soft accents of his race, which, harmonious as they 
were, yet sounded harsh to hers, the thrilling music of whose tones had 
won her that name among her tribe. 

The girl renewed her commendations, not, by any means, to her list- 
ener’s displeasure: at last he said, pointing to the mantle which still lay 
unfolded on the mat, “See, it is too gay to be the blanket of a warrior. 
Let my sister bid the stranger squaw wrap it round her and be warm. 
She is a bird of the sunshine, and unused to look on snow.” 

Sweet Voice uttered nota word ; but the knife of the Outagami had 
been less painful, and far more welcome to her bosom, than the pang— 
such as none can feel but once—which shot through her heart, as without 
one instant’s hesitation, she lifted the mantle, and at once proceeded to 
fulfil the mandate, whose unpurposed craelty might have aroused the 
jealousy of the most ingenious tyrant. Gracefully, flatteringly, with un- 
changing countenance and unfaltering voice, the yoeng Crome bestowed 
the gift, whose adornment for another had been the delightful occupa- 
tion of many weeks. But when it was done, she took a water-vessel, and 
sought the lake shore to weep; for she felt that the short bright summer 
of her life was past—that the winter, on whose coming steps she gazed, 
was gathering yet more rapidly around her spirit. 

The winter of the earth had passed away, and the myriad voices of 
spring filled the air with gladness, echoing through the forest, and far 
over the lake, in the low whiszer of the breeze which lost itself among 
the bright and rustling leaves, in the flattering of brighter wings, in the 
songs of birds, the hum of bees, the murmuring of the gleaming rivulet 
leaping merrily from rock to rock, and in the light ripple of the sunny 
waters as they broke upon the strand. As with the seasons, it was with 
man. The snowy hairs of the aged wanderer were hidden in the 
ground; and the early flowers shrunk beneath the firm step of the 
young warrior, who passed along in all the buoyancy of recovered strength 
and the conscious pride of self-reliance. 

More in number than the snows which fell while he dwelt upon the 
earth, were the suns which had set upon the Flying Serpent's grave. 
Yet his sojourn among the Otowas was net a dream which leaves no ves 
tige on the morrow, for Ze-kanna (or the Bird, as she was named in u 
dialect of that far south, where she had winged her mournful flight) still 
remained in the village, inhabiting the lodge of its eldest warrior, and 
dazzling the eyes of many of the younger, with charms which were, 
perchance, the more attrictive, from having burst upon their gaze in 
the full blaze of their maturity. The heart is much the same every- 
where, and in savage as in civilized societies, the newest face but too 
often claims pre-eminence. 

Taller than most of her sex in the tribe which had received her, with 
the step of a young panther, and a carriage fearless, haughty, and un- 
constrained, as that of the untamed courser of the prairies, whose mane, 
the bunter’s hand has never touched, Ze-kanna seemed as proud in spirit, 
so lofty indemeanour. Ifshe marked the impression she had made on 
the hearts of more than one of her adoptive nation, it was unheeded. And 
yet, sorrow as much as pride might have part in that coldness; for deep 
gloom wrapped her round, like mists enshrouding the tall mountains of 
Oregon, and the habitual expression of her full dark eyes was sad and 
thoughtful; though, at times, their flash was as sunshine on the polish- 
ed tomahawk. 

It was bright morning on the lake, and Ze: kanna was alone upon a 
large rock jutting forth like a natural wharf into the water. Crouching 
near the brink, she bent over the edge to watch the evolutions of a 
small shoal of broad dark fish, as they approached or shunned her hook. 
At length the low dash of a paddle caught her attention; but after glan- 
cing round for an instant, she resumed her occupation with perfect un- 
concern, while a foot sprang lightly on the massive rock, and Moskaoshe 
advanced with an air of joyful animation, which not all the practised 
self-command of the Indian was able to suppress. 

“An otter spoke to the Otowa, as his canoe passed along the shore,” 
said the hunter, after standing by her side for some minutes without ob- 
taining notice. , 

* And what said the friend of Moskaoshe?” demanded the maiden, 
looking up with a smile. 

“He was jealous of my sister, and said she would empty the lake, and 
leave nothing for him to eat,” replied the Otowa, pointing te the numer 
ous trophies of her skill which already covered the rock. 

A low musical laugh, an unwonted sign of merriment with Ze-kanna, 
acknowledged the compliment. “ The friend of Moskaoshe must have 
food,’ was her answer: “ Ze-kanna wil! go home.” 

“ The path is long to the village,” said the warrior quickly. ‘The 
paddle is swifter than the moccasin: the canoe of Moskaoshe is here, and 
there is room in it for my sister.” 

Ze-kannah accepted this offer, perhaps even more readily than an Uto 
wa maiden might have done; merely signifying at the same time her in- 
tention of awaiting the capture of a large bass, which had long defied all 
her art. for its destruction. 

“The Manito forgot she was a girl, and gave Ze-kanna the heart of her 
fathers,” observed the Otawa, playfully. “When the daughter of the 
Flying Serpent dwells within the lodge of a young warrior, she will bid 
him hoe the corn while she hunts in the forest. 

“‘Moskaoshe sees very far! Can he see the Otowa girl lighting a fire 





“ He sees a fire no snow can quench,” was the low but earnest rejoin- 
der, in a tone which commanded attention. “ He has looked on the sun, 
and his heart is fallof brightness Does Ze-kauna never dream? An 
Otowa warrior dreamed that a flower from beyond the great prairies was 
blooming in bis lodge. He whispered his dream to the aged pine, which 
shelters the flower of the south beneath its branches, and the White 
Hair told Moskaosne to take her and be happy.” 

The maiden rose slowly to her feet, a deep flush came to her brow 
but it faded ; and she spoke calmly, though with scorn, as she confronted 
the Otowa, more with the aspect of a “ brave” meeting his enemy on 
the war path, than of a girl replying to her lover’s words. “I heard the 
de -r promise the claws of the mauito-mukwaw” for a necklace to her 
little one. Let the White Hair give what-is his. It is enough! The 
Otowa has sought water on the desert, and the thoughts of Ze-kanna are 
in the happy bunting grounds.” yor 

« My sister is not wise!” exclaimed the youth. “ The Great Spirit is 
angry with her werds. Men are made to pass away, a8 leaves die from 
the tree, when their days are enough; but the young leaf shrinks not 
from the sunshine, because the old has fallen to the ground. | The 
Flying Serpent is with his friends, and he has no need of his child. : 

A cheng came over the maiden—sorrow was in her soul, and its mist 
rose to her eyes, and drooping yet graceful as the weeping birch, 
she stood before him, while ber voice mnrmured, in tones low and sad as 
the dying winds of autumn sighing over the withered earth. “ There is 
no sunshine for Ze-kanna; a dead warrior’s voice is in her ears, 
air is fall of its sound.” . 

There was a pause. Moskaoshe spoke not, for surprise had frozen the 
thoughts within his mind. The maiden resumed after a while— 

“ There was a time when Ze kanna, too, had dreams; but they were 
like the bright figures which haunt the wandering hunter on the great 
desert of the south, and faded when she looked near. The eagle. was 
brave and strong: he struck terror into the hearts of his enemies, and 
they fled from his voice, and shrunk beneath the boughs of the forest as 
he passed: bat the thunder reached him at last—his wings were crushed, 
his talons broken ; and the owls and kites, the wild cat and the fox, 
gathered round him and exulted in his death Their yells of triumph 
came over the prairie, like the howling of hungry wolves around the 
dying moose ; and Ke-kanna dreamed no more. It is enough? The 
Manito gave but one heart to the maiden of the south, and a chief las 
carried it with him to the gardens of the happy.” 

‘ Bat the sunbeams come to dry the tears which night sheds upon the 
earth,” persisted Moskaoshe, with more timidity than an Indian warrior 
commonly evinces on any occasion whstsoever. ‘‘ My sister's years are 
few, and the Manito makes her path long. How will she tread it alone? 
The blood of Ze-kanna runs in the veins of none, and the White Hair 
bends already beneath the load of many winters.” 


Inan instant, a second change came over the maiden’s aspect, as & 
fierce storm bursting suddenly over a peaceful lake ; and, quicker than 
the Otowa’s mind could grasp the reality of that transformation, the gen- 
tleness of the fawn had passed away, and bold and fearless as the panther, 
to which at first we likened her, Ze-kanna drew her — figure to its 
utmost height, while her flashing eyes smote his soul like the glance 
which the Great Spirit sends in anger to his children. 3 

“Ze-kanna asks no gifts from the hand which is ready to close ! she 
exclaimed, with bitterness and indignation. ‘ Let the White Hair shut 
his lodge, she will not try toenter. Let the Otowas turn away their 
eyes, she will not seek to sit beside their fires. Moskaoshe spoke truth, 
when laughter was in his thoughts. Ze-kanna has the heart of her fathers, 
fear cannot touch it. The Manito has not made her like the girls of Michi- 
gan, who turn pale at the growling of a bear. Her hand canthrow death 
trom the bow and from the lauce, and send fire from the rifle of the pale 





faces. Thech ld of the Flying Serpent can dwell alonein the wood. A 
warrior has said, “ The blood of Ze-kanna runs inno other veins. it 16 
good! The Manito bade it disappear from the earth; but the blood of 
the Chiefs of many nations flows in her veins; and it may sink into the 
ground, like the mountain lakes which have no outlet ; but it shall never 
creep round the heart of a slave ina village of the Otowas. Moskaoshe 
has heard—thedaughter of a Kaskaia warrior speaks not twice; why 
then does my brother wait ?” o 

“ To tella maiden that her ears are full of words he had not spoken, 
replied the warrior, both astounded and disconcerted in no small degree 
by the unexpected effect of his incautious and ill-judged argument; “ to 
tell her that the Otowas are her friends, and the White Hair is her 
father.” 

‘ It is good,” was the haughty reply. “ If they are not,a Kaskaia girl 
fears not to look on an enemy. See ! the canoe of Moskaoshe waits ; it 
is tired: the feetof Ze-kanna can find her path through the forest.” 

To remain after a second so unceremonious dismissal was out of the 
question, and, however reluctantly, the warrior found himself com e'led 
to retreat to his canoe, and turn its prow homewards, disappointed in his 
hopes not merely of gaining a companion for that short Voyage, but for 
the long and eventful journey of life, which such adventitious circumstan- 
ces may render so dreary or so blest. He went in some uncertainty, 
moreover, whether he should ever again meet the maiden, whom, des. 
pite her most unequivocal rejection, he did not quite despair, with suffi- 
cient opportunity, of winning to grant a kinder{hearing to his tale. It was 
not, perhaps, unnatural that he should feel as thoughaliving rival was 
the only one ever tobe really aud truly feared. 

‘ The face of Moskaoshe is dar,” observed an ancient leader, when 
the young Chief took his place amonga small knot of Indian nobility, 
who were cognizant of his matrimonial projects. 

“ It is so,’ was the reply ; “ for the shadowof night is on his soul!” 

Deep silence ensued, eae a pause of expectation, and Moskaoshe 
felt he must say more, Stretching forth a hand with firmly clenched 
fingers he proceeded, “ So is the heart of Ze-kanna: a warrior speaks to 
her from the lan@ of spirits. and the voice of an Otowa cannot enter 
her ears. But a Chief has told the maiden that she is a daughter 
ra his people, and that they will always remember the name of her 
athers.”’ 


A murmurof approbation ran round the circle in response, and the young 
ludian hoped that he had succeeded in guarding against any manifestation 
of displeasure at what might be considered an affront to the tribe, in 
the rejection of one of its bravest warriors, a Chief moreover, and, (how 
shall we word it in this case 7) altogether the most unexceptionable 
match in the village. He trusted that he had prevented any other sca- 
ring the haughty bird from her recent shelter, providing his own rash 
allusion had not already bade her take a distant Aight. 

To his great relief, evening saw her return, with a demeanour calm 
and unconstrained as though noching had occurred; and while most of 
the thoughts and all the tongues of the Otowas were busied in conjectu: 
ring the fortunes of a large party, comprising two-thirds of the warriors, 
who were absent on a great buffalo hunt on the nearer prairies, or in 
arrangements for the smaller excursion into the neighbouring forest, 
which should emplo; the remainder of the hunters on the morrow, Ze- 
kanna sat alone in the old man’s lodge, her spirit looking back upon the 
past. 


[t was noon, sultry noon, warmer by far than was suited tothe season, 
for summer ees to have leaped forth all at once, and scorched the 
breezy spring beneath her fiery glance. Not a breath stirred the green 
herbage, or the smallest leaf of the hemlock boughs, drooping, in vain 
pursuit of coolness, low over the unruffled lake, which, bright and tranquil, 
rested scarce a paddle’s breadth beneath, yet, far beyond theirreach, as the 
glowing sky it mirrored. A light haze hung over the heavens, dimming 
in part their brilliancy, but bringing no diminution of heat ; appearing, 
on the contrary, but as a weight on the atmosphere, rendering iis sultri- 
ness yet more oppressive. It was one of those hours which so frequent- 
ly precede a tempest; and so did this, but it was the fierce hurricane of 
man’s creating, not the oftentimes refieshing storm of nature. 

In reality half empty, the village appeared deserted; for most were 
resting in their dwellings—a few, principally children, were wandering 
in the woods or reclining in its shade. Within the lodge of Moskaoshe, 
an old woman lay sleeping on a mat, and two girls sat together near the 
door, sometimes conversing in whispers, though now they were silent, 
and the younger by a season or two gazed intently on@he face of her 
companion. : 

This scrutiny was at length perceived by the latter, who remarked 
significantly, ‘‘ Sweet Voice’s eyes are very sharp, they can be felt. 
Has ~< sister lost anything, that she looks for it in a Kaskaia maiden’s 
face ?”’ 

“The Kaskaia maiden is very beautiful!” was replied in a tone of 
such deep earnestness as proved the admiration heartfelt. ‘But the 
wife of an Otowa warrior mast forget another nation; and Sweet 
Voice looked to see if the young sycamore would shelter and support this 
trembling vine,” 

_“ What means my sister?” demanded the orphan. ‘ What has 4 war- 
rior said?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied the Otowa girl, timidly. “A chief does not pour 








with enow ?” inquired Ze-kanna, with startling yehemence. 


* The grizzly bear. 
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stood with difficulty. “The path is open—why do we wait?” 
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eyes; when the deep snows were covering the earth, Sweet Voice 
looked into the heart of Moskaoshe, and saw nothing in it but Ze- 


“ Let her look again, and she will see a dark cloud hiding the child of 
the Kaskaias,”’ replied, with both energy and feeling, the haughty, but not 
eold-hearted, disdaiaer of the Chief’s affection. “ Let her look again! 
let the Sweet Voice of the Utowas fill the warrior’s ears with music, 
= she wi!l see herself as the evening star bebolds its image on the 

” 

The gaze of astonishment, not unmingled, it must be confessed, with 
a species of bewildering pleasure, which Sweet Voice fixed on the speaker 
was arrested, and the words were silenced even on her lips, by a sound 
which filled the air with terror, and ceased but to be succeeded by otbers 
more fearfal and more fearful still. The first wasthe warning cry of a boy, 
rushing in with the tidings that a band of hostile warriors were follow- 
ing close upon his steps; then rose the piercing shrieks of those to whom 
the tale was told ; and then, far and wide through the forest, rang the 
war-whoop of the Outagamis, who, returniug victorious from the destruc- 
tion of a frontier American hamlet, now poured in a torrent of desolation 
over the devoted village, whose unguarded state had been discovered 

their spies. 

aA terrible scene ensued, and all that was ever angelic in man’s nature 
must, have been carried by Lucifer down in’o the lowest deep, ere he 
could be fitted for such fiendish deeds. Not even the excitement of strife 
was there tu bear them onwards; for a few old men, whose bands had 
long laid down the tomahawk, and boys, who had never learned its use, 
were all that could make an attempt to straggle in thedefence of those 
more helpless still ; but blood and slaughter, agony and death, met the 

eand smote the ear on every side. The rifle was silent, it was unneed- 
od and the yells of the slsyers and vain cries of the victims, were the 
only sounds in that hour, when the scalps of the young, the gentle, and 
the loving, were borne away by those who had hearts as youngand gentle 
to love them in their distant homes ; and all the horrors of Jndian war- 
fare were enacted by the fierce spirits led on to their demon-work by 
ove of their bravest, but ruthless chiefs, bearing the name of Loup-Garou, 
assigned to him by some respected traveller, in a moment of daring 

leasantly, and which had been ever since most confidingly retained asa 
Sistinotion, none capable having ever deemed it advisable to explain the 
precise meaning of the second word, and the Foxes merely entertaining 
@ vague conception of its signifying something very fierce and terrible, 
and consequently flattering. 

Were-Wolf well-merited his name that day, andthe savages under 
is command had each well won as horrible an appellation. Where it 
ls but to strike, conquest needs little time, and the work of carnage was 
nearly ended, when two Qutagamis burstinto the inner division of Mos 
kaoshe’s lodge, where the three trembling females had retreated, to delay 
the fate they hoped not to evade. With a yell of exultation, the foremos: 
wiirled beiore bim his tomahawk, which striking the head of the Chief's 
mother, bore her lifeless to the ground, while, more cruel yet, the second 
sprang forward, with stretched-forth knife and eager hand, with a pur- 

which Sweet Voice but to» well understood. Powerless, yet not 
mesensible, the shuddering girl sank down; but ere he could reach her 
side, Ze-kanna—with a nerve wich few of her sex, not bred as she had 
been, could have evinced—had torn the still quivering weapon from its 
mark, and hurled it against her friend’s iateuded marderer with such 
force, thatstaggering back, he fell in the opposite direction, aud the 
death-cry came from his lips. 

The remaining Indian darted forward to avenge his tribesman; but 
another eye had marked the deed, and he was pushed aside, as, with a 
pasther’s leap, a tall and powerlul warrior, with a deeply scarred and 
matarally repulsive countenance, rushed on thescene, bearing down even 
a part of the fragile partition in his passage. The new-comer gazed on 
the unarmed maiden with a look in which admiration and ferocity were 
strangely blended. Ze-kanna’s eye wandered longingly to the knife in 
the dead warrior’s hand. 

The Fox perceived that glance, and exclaiming, “ Thou art fit to bea 
warrior’s wife! The lodge of Loup-Garou is empty!” the dreaded Chief 
sprang on and bore her away, as the eagle bears the fawn to his nest amid 

ae rocks. His follower waited but to tear the trophy of victory from 
his lifeless victim, then he too went his way, forgetful of the Otowa 
maiden, whom the fallen wall had concealed from Loup Garou, but when 
he had left the lodge, returning to cast a brand on its combustible mate- 
rials. The entire village was now in flames, and deeming that they had 
not left in it one being capable of living, at the seme time fearing the re- 
tura of the Otawas, in what force ihey might not tell, the Foxes tarried 
‘hot to witness the work of fire, but passed gaily on their homeward path, 
loaded with the spoils of their two base and cowardly exploits. 

Night found a small group of sorrowing and indignant warriors amid 
the rains of their village—all had lost much, and many all they loved. 
How Sweet Voice alone could clearly tell: for even of the loiterers in 
the forest, many had fallen beneath the kaife, and they who escaped had 
notseea—but only heard. The desire of vengeance was in the Otowas’ 
hearts as the boiling springs of the Rocky Mountains; but wisdom was 
in the council of the elder warriors, and they said, ‘‘ Why should the hawk 
be de stroyed also with the pigeon ?” They were fow—the Foxes many ; 
they would wait till their brothers, who like them had been injured, 
could be summoned from the prairies, then would they follow the Outa- 
gamis, and strike a blow which might be felt. 

While yet they sat beneath the stars, a strange step was on the earth, 
and a strange warrior stood before them, and looked round with an in 
quiring eye. He was of a distant tribe they saw ; for in the place of the 
ecalp-lock, he wore the long-plaited hair of the suuth. But he had evi- 
dently travelled far, for his gay a\tire was soiled and wayworn: yet he 
still was fully armed, and his air was that of one inured to warfare and 
accustomed to command, though his sun had not yet geached its noon, 
aad nature had bestowed on him those gilts most fitted to shine in 
maidens’ eyes, while the tomahawk lies buried. 

A Chief bade him, in a grave tone, welcoine, aud demanded where- 
fore he hadcome. The reply was, that he sought the Flying S-rpent 
and his daughter's child. A brief silence prepared the stranger for 
heavy tidings, but his brow grew dark as the cloud where the Manito’s 
wrath is slumbering, as the Enict proceeded with the tale. At its con- 
clusion he aruse; ‘ Let us go,” said he, as before making himself under- 


Under any circumstanc: it would have seemed scarce pradent to de- 





his ge eg into the lap of asquaw. But the Manito has given her 
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everywhere had marked her steps? First were there all her near rela- 
tives swept away by an outrage similar te that which had so recently 
made her last home desolate; and now the betrothed of her girlheod, 
the beloved even of earlier years, was delivered unto death by his all 
but successful efforts for her freedom ; and her punishment, by the bar- 
barous will of Loup-Garoa, was to look upon that death of which she was 
the cause. rm 

But the Outagami had forgotten there could be a mightier will than 
his. Death waits not on the hand of man; itis the Manito alone who 
can cast its shadow over the heart. Already was the brand applied to the 
wood piled low, at a cruelly calculated distance [rom the captive—already 
was the arm of the tormentor raised to add torture to the taunts and in- 
sults they had showered upon their victim, when the whole body of en- 
raged Otowas, having eluded some and surprised others of the Foxes’ 
scouts, filled the arena with another, yet scarce less horrible scene than 
that projected. Once more were there performed deeds which angels 
might weep to look on; mercy, alas' was in the Otowas’ thoughts no 
more than it had beenin the Outagamis’ : but they were excited even to 
madness by the blow which had so lately been struck on their hearts, 
and the blood of their murdered relatives demanded vengeance. 

Tt had it—fally. But this time it was not mere massacre ; it was battle. 
The war cry of the Foxes answered the whoop of the Otowas, and hand 
met hand, and club clashed against knife and tomahawk on every side. 
Yet amid all this fearful and bewildering confusion, Ze-kanna lost not 
presence of mind: but starting to her feet, at the very commencement of 
the strife, she snatched a knife from the girdle of the first ladian whom 
death cast prostrate near her, and darting to the Tetan’s side, severed the 
wither which bound him to the stake, ere the thought of despatching 
him at once had struck any ofhis enemies ; then, raising them from the 
same armoury, now quickly covering the ground, she presented to him 
the weapons in whose use he was so skilled. 

Quick as Lehtning, Black Eagle’s eye had marked the spot where 
Loup Garou was dealing death blows, as it had beencasting pebbles inthe 
lake. In another instant he had sprung apon him. It was the meetin 
of the Eagle and the Wolf, and though bat one there had leisure to wate 
the struggle, its issue was more than life or death to her. At length it 
was ended, and Were Wolf's last how! sank on his dying tribesmen’s ears, 
while the Tetan turned uninjured to seek another foe, and guard the prize 
he had come so*far to recover. 

Bat enoagh of such description ; the very air was dark with the smoke 
of rifles and the arrows with which some of the Foxes had been armed; 
and as itcleared, the ground grew redder—at length but one nation 
stood upon the field, save the lately rescued prisoners. 

L'Aigle Noir that day had proved himself the warrior that rumour 
called him ; but alas! it now was evident he never would fight again. 
They laid him on the groun4, and chiefs gathered round to see him die. 
Bat nota tear was on the pale cheek of Ze kanna, not a murmar on her 
lips, as with all the tenderness of woman’s love, she bent over the dying 
warrior, binding bis wounds, and bathing his brow and wetting his lips 
with water. Moskaoshe gazed on them in silence ; he pitied his rival’s 
doom, yet felt that gladly would he have held the fatal bullet in his bosom 
to have been the object of that tenderness. 

A sign from the wounded Chief bade him draw nearer. “ The life of 
the Tetan is a bird upon the wing, ye cannot stay it,” said he, calmly. 
“ But be has a great treasure, and he would leave it to one who 
loves itas himself. Will not the Otowa stretch forth his hand to take 
it?’ 

A few words of gratitude evinced those feelings which the quick dia- 
cerament of the Tetan had already taught him to suspect. “Itis well!” 
he resumed, a fitful ray lighting his fading eye us it rested on the kneel- 
ing maiden. ** Light of my heart! dream of my life! thou shalt not be 
leftalone An Otowa Chief will call back my sister's smiles ; and when 
she weeps for a Tetan warrior, he will look away and not beangry.” \ 

“The care of the Black Eagle is not needed,” was the soft reply; and | 
the maiden pointed to aspot in her ne k where the loose barbed head of 
an arrow had sunk into the flesh. 

More than one used to view such things looked on the unsuspected wound, 
and an opinion was delivered confidently, that the missile could be readi- 
ly cat out aad the incision healed. There was no danger, said the war- 
riors ; it was a woman’s dream. 

‘**Do the Foxes never dip their war-arrows in the poison?” said the 
maiden, with a meaniog smile. ‘“Ze-kauna has seen it done on the prai- 
ries; and already she feels the ice freezing in her veins. It is well! The 
Manito has said that the Black Eagle should not go alone to the Land of 
Spirits; and a Kackaia girlis very happy. There is a Sweet Voice among 
the Qtowas; let Moskaoshe listen to its music. The squirrel often furgets 
were the eweetest nut is buried. 

The smile itngered on her lips, but they never spoke again—the spirit 
of the warrior and the maiden were on their road together to the Gar- 
dens of the happy; and strange hands laid them in thei~ grave, and per- 
formed all the ceremoniesdictated by India1 superstition. 

The Otowas retraced their steps with all the consolation which the 
most fully satiated vengeance could impart. But there was one heart 
on which the gentle smile of his sole remainiug relative fell with far 
more soothing influence; and when, amid tho frosts of the ensuing 
winter, the trader—whom, sume years since, we heard relate the story 
besid» the waters of the Huron—visited the newly rebuilt Otowa 
village, he found S weet Voice still timid and retiring as ever, but happy 
and contented, as not merely the kindly-treated wile, but trusted friend 
of Moskaoshe. 


a 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
( Continued.) 

The design of Sheridan in The Rivals was not dramatic excellence, 
but stage effect. Iu seeing it performed, we overlook, in the glitter and 
point of the dialogus, the absence of the higher requisites of comedy. 
The plot is without progress and development. The characters are over 
charged into caricatures, and can hardly be said to be conceived, much 
lesesustained. Each has some oddity stuck upon him, which hardly 
rises to a peculiarity of character, and the keeping of this oddity is care- 
lessly sacrificed at every temptation from a lucky wittictsm. The comic 
personages seem engaged in an emulous struggle to outshine each other 
What they are is lost sight of in what they say. Sparkling sentences are 
bountifully lavished upon all. fag and David are nearly as sparkling as 
their masters. The scene in the fourth act, where Acres communicates 








part in company with a stranger, who might so easily have betrayed them 
into anambush; however the spokesman of the Otowas briefly stated 
their actual motives for delay. 

“ But shall the Fox keep what he has got?” exclaimed the Southern 
warrior, fire flashing from his eyes as from the stricken flint. “Do my 
brothers care no more forthe Bird which has been stolen from their 
nest? while they sleep, Ze-kanna may be lost for ever ?” 

* The Kaskaia girl is proud; but Loup-Garou is a great warrior—she 
will be satisfied,” replied the Chief, coldly. “ The Otawas had no lodge 
which was good enough for her to dwell in; why should my young men 
act foolishly to rob the Outagami of a wife ?” 

“ My father is very wise,” said the stranger, scornfully ; “ but aTe 
tan warrior cannot stay—his path is still before him.” 

With a farewell gesture, he turned away, but he heard a step follow 
him quickly, and ere he reached the shadow of the forest, a hand touch- 

his arm. He looked round on the fine but dejected countenance of 
Moskaoske. 

*“‘ Has my brother come from the Land of Spirits?” inquired the latter. 
“ Where is he going now ?” 3 

“His ey ew dreamed that the fires of his enemies had been kin- 
died round him,” replied the Tetan ; “ but the Eagle’s wings were 
only broken, and he hid among the rocks till they were strong. But 
a the Gaiding Star * is in the sky, and the Black Eagle must follow 
i 

“ Moskaoshé isa Chief; but his feet are not his own, or the Tetan 
should not go alone,” said the Otowa sadl 

Little more was added—a pledge scarce 
the Otowa would do all in his power to h 
friendly grap of the land, and a few words of farewell, and Moskaoshé 
who, having once been in their villages, had heard the name among 
the Pawnees, returned to tell his countrymen that it was the renowned 
warrior L’Aigle Noir who had departed alone on the trail of the Outa- 
gamis. 

It was the centre of the Foxes’ camp, a captive was 
and adelighted throng had gathered found: to share inthe ‘Pafltetiew at 
torture, and mark how it wasborne. At a little distance sat another pri- 
soner, prepared to endure, with like unshrinking fortitude, the yet 
greater agony of witnessing the sufferings of him she had so long mourn- 
ed as dead, but who had, through everything, been dearer to her even 
than all that life could offer to her acceptance. Was it strange that in 
that hour Ze-kanna should think with bitterness of the destraction which 


y heeded by the reeeiver, that 
asten the steps of his people—a 








* A name of the Nortb-Star. 


to David his challenge to Beverley, is little more than a brilliant string 
of epigrams and repartees,in which the country clown plays the daz- 
zling fence of his wit with all the skill of Sheridan himself. When Acres 
says that no gentleman will lose his honour, David is ready with the 
brisk retort, that it then “ would be but civil in honour never to risk the 
loss of a gentleman.”’ Acres swears, ‘odds crowns and laurels,” that 
he will not disgrace his ancestors by refusing tu fight. David assures 
him, in an acute non sequitur, ihat the surest way of not disgracing his 
ancestors is to keep as long as he can outof their company. ‘‘ Luok‘ee 
now, master, to go to them in such haste—with an ounce of lead in his 
brains—I should think might as well ba let alone. Our ancestors are a 
very good sort of folks, but they are the last people I should choose to | 
have a visiting acquaintance with.” No dramatist whose conception of 
character was s'rong would fall into such shining inconsistencies. 

The trath is, in th is,as in Sheridan’s other comedies, we tacitly over- 
iook the keeping of character in the blaze of the wit. Every body laughs 
at Mrs. Malaprop’s mistakes in the use of words, ashe would laugh at 
similar mistakes in an acquaintance, who was exercising his ingenuity in- 
stead of exposing his ignorance. They are too felicitously infelicitous to 
be natural. Her remark to Lydia, that she is “‘ as headstrong as an alle- 
gory on the banks of the Nile,”—her scorn of ‘‘algebra, simony, fluxions, 
paradoxes, and such inflammatory branches of learninz,’”’"—her quotation 
from Hamlet, in which the royal Dane is giftéd with the “ front of Job 
himself,”"—her fear of going into * hydrostatic fits,”—her pride in the use 
of ‘her oracular tongue and a nice derangement of epitaphs,”—are cha- 
racteristics, not of a mind flippantly stupid, but curiously acute. In the 
scene where Lydia Languish tells her maid to conceal her novels at the 
approach of company, the sentimentalistis lost in the witty rake; ‘“ Lord 
Aiusworth"” being ordered to be thrust under the sofa, and “‘ The Inno- 
cent Adultery” to be putiato “The Whole Daty of Man.” __ 

Sir Anthony Absolute is the best character of the piece, and is made up 
of the elder Sheridan and Smollet’s Mathew Bramble. Doubtless 
Sheridan had many a conversation with his father, of which the first 
scene between Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute is but a ludicrously 
heightened description. The scenes, also, where the doctrine and disci- 
pline of daelling are discussed, and in which Acres and Sir Lucius shine 
with so much splendour, the author may have obtained in the course of 
his difficulties with Captain Mathews. Falkland is a satire on a state of 
mind which Sheridan himselfexperienced during his courtship with Miss 
Linley. The fine talk of Falkland and Julia is as unintentionally ladi- 
crous as any comic purtionof the play. We can easily imagiue how the 
author himself might have made Puff rid‘culeit. [udeed, Sheridan’s at- 





tempts at serious imagery rarely reached beyond capitalizing the names 


of abstract qualities, or running out commonplace similes into flimsy and 
feeble allegories. His sentiment, also, is never fresh, generous, and 
natural, but almost always as tasteless in expression as hollow in 
meaning. The merit of The R.valsis in its fun and farce; and the serious 
portions, lugged in to make it appear more like a regular comedy, are 
—— than the attempts of Holcroft, Morton, and Reynolds in the same 
style. 3 

The farce of St, Patrick’s Day, which Sheridan brought out a few 
montus after The Rivals, though written in evident haste, bears, ina 
few passages, marks of that elaborate and fanciful wit in which the brief 
strength of his mind consisted. _In the second scene of the first act, the 
dialogue between Lauretta and her mother, on the relative merits of mili- 
tia and regalar officers, is keen and sparkling. ‘ Give me the bold, and ap- 
right youth, who makes love to-day, and has his head shot off to-morrow, 
Dear! to think how the sweet fellows sleep on the ground and fight im 
silk stuckings and lace ruffles.” To this animated barst of girlish admi- 
ration, Mrs. Bridget contemptuously replies: —* To waut a husband 
that may wed you to-day and be sent the Lord knows where before 
night ; thea in a twelvemonth, perhaps, to come home like a Colossus, 
with one leg at New York and the other at Chelsea Hospital!" This is 
one of the most startling and ludicrous fancies in Sheridan’s works. 

The success of The Rivals seems to have inspired Sheridan with indas- 
try as well as ambition, for during the summer of this year he wrote the 
delightful opera of The Duenna. It was produced at Covent Garden 
in 1775, and had the unprecedented run of seventy-five nights, exceeding 
even the success of The Beggars’ Opera by twelve nights. 

The diction of the Daenna, and the management of its character and 
incident, evince a marked improvement upon The Rivals. The wit, 
though not so intellectual as that of The School for Scandal, is so 
happily combined with heedless animal spirits, as often to produce the 
effect of humour. It glitters and plays like heat-lightning through the 
whole dialogue. Epigram, repartee, and jest sparkle on the lips of every 
eharacter. The power of permeating every thing with wit and glee— 
love, rage, cunning, avarice, religion—is displayed to perfection. It 
touches lightly, but keenly, on that point in every subject which admits 
of ludicrous treatment, and overlooks or blinks the rest. — The best of 
the songs are but epigrams of sentiment. There is a spirit of joyous 
mischievousness and iutrigus pervading the piece, which gives a deli- 
cious excitement tothe brain. Little Isaac, the cunning,  perpone 
and overreached Jew, is the very embodiment of gleeful craft,—** rogui 
perhaps, but keen, devilish keen.” The sceneia which he wooes the 
Duenna, and that which succeeds with Don Jerome, are among the most 
exquisite in the play. The sentiment of the piece is all subordinated to 
its fun and mischief. The scene in the Priory with the jolly monks is 
the very theology of mirth. Father Augustine tells his brothers of some 
sinner who has left them a handred ducats to be remembered in their 
masses. Father Paul orders the money to be paid to the wine-merchant, 
and adds, “ We will remember him in our cups, which will do just as 
well,” Whenasked if they had finished their devotions, their reply is, 
‘© Not by a bottle each ” 

The wit of The Duenna is so diffused through the dialogue as mot 
reapily to admit of quotation. It sparkles over the piece like sunshine on 
the ripples of running water. There are, however, @ few seatences 
which stand apart in isolated brilliancy, displaying that interpene'ration 
of fancy and wit, in which Sheridan afterwards excelled. Such is [saac’s 
description of the proud beauty,—‘ the very rustling of ber silk bas a 
disdainful sound ;” and his avswer to Don Ferdinand’s furious demand 
to know whither the absconding lovers had goae:—‘‘I will, I will! bu 
people’s memories differ ; some have a treacherous memory : now mine 
is a cowardly memory,—it takes to its heels atthe sight of a drawn 
sword, it does i’ faith ; and I should as svon fight as recollect.” In the 
same vein is Don Jerome's o!servation on the face of the Duenna :—“I 
thought that dragon’s front of thine would cry aloof tothe sons of gal- 
lantry; steel-traps and spring-guns seemed writ in every wrinkle 0: it, 
The description of the same old lady’s face, as “ parchment on waich 
Timeand Deformity have engrossed their titles,” was omitted in the 
published copy ; though brilliant, he could afford to lose it. The 
Duenna’s delineations of littie Isaac, alter the deluded Jew has called her 
as ‘old as his mother and as ugly as the Devil,” reach the topmost 
height of contemptuous hyperbole. ‘“ Dare such a thing as you, 
she exclaims, “ pretend to talk of beauty ? a walking rondeau !—a body 
that seems to owe all its conseqaence to the dropsy !—a pair of eyes 
like two dead beetles in a wad of brown dough !—a beard like an arti- 
choke, with dry shrivelled jaws which would disgrace the mummy ofa 
monkey!” But perhaps the most purely intellectual stroke of pleasantly 
is the allusion to lssac,—who has forsworn the Jewish faith and * has 
not had time to get a new one,”—as standing * like a dead wall between 
church and synagogue, or like the blank leaves between the Old and 
New Testament.” p < 

Mr. Moore has given a few sentences from the manuscript of The 
Duenna which do not appear in the printed copy. Among these is the 
following fine soliloquy of Lopez, the servant of Don Ferdinand:— 

“A pligue on these haughty damsels, say 1:—when they play their 
airs on their whinning gallants, they ought to consider that we are the 
chief sufferers,—we have all their ill-humors at second-hand, Donna 
Louisa’s cruelty to my master usually vonverts itself into blows by the 
time il gets to me; she can frown me black and blue at any time, and | 
shall carry the marks of the last box on the ear she gave him to my 
grave. Nay, if she smiles on any one else, I am the sufferer for it; 
if she says a civil word to a rival, Iam a rogue and a scoundrel ; and if 
she sends him a letter, my back is sure to pay the postage. 


Sheridan's brilliant success as a dramatist led to his investments in 
theatrical property,—a fertile source of pecuniary difficulties to bim in 
after years. In June, 1776, he purchased a portion of Garrick’s share in 
the patent of Drury Lane Theatre. For this property he paid 10,0002. 
How he obtained the money has never been ascertained. ant conjec- 
tures that it was borrowed from some wealthy nobleman. But the 
mysterious principles of Sheridan’s science of finance, or finesse, have 
never been laid open. He afterwards, in 1778, bought Mr. Lacy’s mse 
ety for 45,000/., aud thus having the control of the theatre, he made his 
father the manager,—a reconciliation having taken place a short ume ve- 
fore. In raising all thie money Sheridan must have displayed a power 
of persuasion and managemeut which would bave done honour to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is doubtful if even Mr. Pitt, who per- 
furmed miracles in the way of loans, equalled it. > 

The first fruit of Sberidan’s new interest in the drama was A Trip to 
Scarborough, altered, with but few additions, from Sir John Vaubrugh’s 
Relapse. This was really a service to both the comedy and decency, for 
the original play, though one of the most richly humourous in the language 
and in Lord Foppington, Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, and Miss Hoyden, com- 
taining characters which could not be well lost to the stage, was still con- 
ceived in so libertine a spirit, and deformed with so audacious a coarse- 
ness of expression, that 1t must soon have passed from the list of hap 
plays. This comedy: shows us at once the superivrity of Vanbrugh to i 
ridan ia hamour and dramatic portraiture, and his inferiority 12 wit an 
polish. Sheridan could not have delineated with such consistency of Peat 
pose that prince of coxcombs, Lord Foppington. As an illustration o 
the difference between the manner of the two dramatists, We eye og A 
portion of the dialogue between young Fashion and his brother, ha the 
return of the former to his native country, a penniless adveaturer -— 


“ Fashion. Now your people of business are gone, prother, I hope I 
may obtain quarter of an hour’s audience with you. a 

“Lord Fop. Faith, Tam, I must beg you'll excuse me at ». i P 
for I have an engagement which I would not break for the salvation 
mankind. ape AT ; 

“* Fash. all you be back to dinner a } 

“‘ Lord Fop. AS God shall judge me, { can’t tell; for itis possible I 
may dine with some friends at Donner’s. ; 

Pash. Shall I meet you there? For I must needs talk — yee. ai 

“ Lord Fop. That I’m afraid may n't be quite so peepee, or ne A 
commonly eat with are a people of nice conversation; an a poi 
Tam, your education has beena little at large. But poe °< er ~ ; 
naries,—I suppose, Tam, you can eat beef 1—However, dear Jam, 
glad to see thee in England, stap my vitals!” ; see M0 

This is the pertection of coxcombical heartlessness and egotism-— 
sublime of ideal frippery. It is easy to sitegees See the hearty 

geration of humour and the hard caricature it. 

°* Sheridan reached the height of his dramatic fame in May, 1777, by 4 
production of The School for Scandal, a comedy which still —— e 
first place on the stage, and will ever be read with delight for the sp - 
dour, condensation, and fertility of its wit, the felicitous er 
some scenes and situations, the geueral brilliancy of its matter, and the 
tingling truth of its satirical strokes. Asa representation of men as they 
appear, and manners as they are, it has the highest merit. The — 
crisies of life were never more skilfully probed, or its follies ampere 4 
an ordeal of more polished scorn. it was trinmphantly successful = 
the first, and during its long run exceeded most other attractions o! town 





life. Probably no comedy ever cost its author more toil, or was the re- 
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sult of more experiments in diction and scenic effect. It was: ommecced 
before the Rivals. With his usual sagacity, Sheridan mad- it appear 
jn a great measure. as the hasty product of an indolent genius, spurred into 
activity by the pressure of business engagements. Mr. Moore, iu his life 
of the author, has introduced us into the workshop of the literary mecha- 
nician, shown us the scattered limbs of characters, the disjointed sentences 
of the dialogue, and the little grains of diamond dust as they first sparkled 
into substantial being. Every portion was elaborated with the nicest 
care,—not to purchase elegance by dilution, but to fix the volatile essence 
of thought in the smallest compass of expression, to sharpen the edge of 
gatire to the fiuest point, to give scora its keenest sting. Beginning with 
weakness and verbiage, he did not end until he had reduced his matter 
to the consistency as well as glitter of the most polished steel. 

The last coutribation of Sheridan to dramatic literature was the farce 
of The Critic, produced in 1779 ; we say the last, for his adaptations of 
Pizarro and the Stranger, twenty years after, were contributious neither 
to literature nor the stage. . The Critic excels ye! gam of its kind in 
the English language, for itis to be compared with Buckingham’s Re- 
hearsal and Fieldiug’s Midas, not with Beanomont’s Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle. The wit always tells and never tires. 

Thus, at the age of tweuty-eight, Sheridan, the “ impenetrable dunce’’ 
of his first schoolmaster, had contrived to enrich English letters with a 
series of plays which ure to English prose what Pope s satires are to En- 

lish verse. We may now pause to consider the nature and extent of 

is comic powers, and his claim to be ranked among the masters ofcomic 

enius. 
7 Sheridan’s defects as a dramatist answer tothe defects of his mind 
and character. Acute inobserving external appearances, and well in- 
formed in what rakes and men of fashion call life, he was essentially su- 
perficial in mind and heart. A man of great wit and fancy, he was sin- 
ularly deficient in the deeper powers of humour and imagination. All 
Eis plays lack organic life. In plot, character, and incident, they are 
framed by mechanical, not conceived by vital, processes. They evince 
no genial enjoyment of mirth, no insight into the deeper springs of the 
ludicrous. The laughter they provoke is the laughter of antipathy. It 
is wit detecting exrernal inconsistencies and oddities, not humour repre- 
senting them in connection with the inward constitution whence they 
spring. The great triumphs ofcomic genius have been in comic crea- 
tions, conceived through the processes of imagination and sympathy, and 
instinct with the vital life or mirth. Such are the comic characters of 
Sh akspearse, of the elder dramatists generally, of Addison, Goldsmith, 
Fielding, Sterne, Scott, and Dickeus. A writer who grasps! character in 
the concrete gives his creation a lining heart and brain. His hold upon 
ths general conception is too firm to allow his fancy to seduce him lato 
inconsistencies for the sake of fine separate thoughts. Every thing that 
the character says is an expression of what the character is. Sucha cre- 
ation impresses the miud as awhole. Its unity is never lost in the va- 
riety of its manifestation. This is evident enough in the case of Falstaff, 
for the living idea of the man impressed on our imagiastiuns gives more 
mirthful delight than his numberless witticisms. The witticisme, indeed 
owe wuch of their effect to their intimate relation with the character 
But the principle is no less true, though less evident, of Mercutio, Bea 
trice, and the airier creations of mirth generally. We conceive of them 
a!! as living beings, whose witand humour do not begin with their en- 
trance, or cease with their exit from the scene, but overflow in fan, 
whether we are by to hear or not. Such creations represent the poetry 
of mirth, aud spring from profound and creative minds, ' 

Now Sheridan’s comic personages display none of this life and genial 
fan. They seem sent upon the stage simply to utter brilliant things, and 

their wit goes out with their exit. Every thing they say is as guod as 
the original conception of their individuality, and character is therefore 
lost in the glare of its representation. In truth, Sheridan conceived a 
ebaracter us he conceived ajest. It first flashed upon his mind in an 
epigrammatic form. In his Memoranda, ne Te by Moore, we find the 
hints of various dramatic personages embodied in smart sayings. Thus, 
one is indicated in this significant sentence :—‘* [ shall order my valet to 
shoot me the first thing he does in the morning.” Another is sketched. 
as “an old woman endeavouring to put herself back  intoa girl” ; 
another, »s a man “ who changes sides in all arguments the moment you 
agree with him;” and another, as a“ pretty woman studying looks, and 
endeavouring to recollect an ogle, like Lady , who hed learned to 
play her eyelids like Venetian blinds.”’ In all these we perceive the wit 

ughing at external peculiarities, and subjected them to the malicious 
exaggerations of fancy, but not the dramatist searching for internal qual- 
ities, and moulding them into new forms cf mirthful being: The char- 
acter is bat one of the many pleasantries it is made to speak. In those 
instances where Sheridan most nearly produces the effects uf humour, it 
is done by the cooperation of brisk animal spirits witb fancy, or by adop- 
ting aud refiving upon the delineations of other. 

We would not, in these remarks, be considered as underrating Sher- 
idan’s real powers. He is undoubtedly to be placed among the wittiest 
of writers and speakers. His plays, speeches, and the records of his con- 
versation sparkle with wit of almost all kinds, from the most familiar to 
the most recondite. Though seldom genial, t is never malignant ; and 
if it rarely reaches far beneath the surfaces of things, it plays over them 
with wonderful brilliancy. No English comic writer, who was not also 
@ great poet, ever approached him in fineness and remoteness of ludi- 
crous analogy. Indelicacy of allusion, in exquisite lightness and certainty 
ef touch, in concise felicity and airiness of expression, his wit is almost 
unmatched. It has been asserted that he had nota fertile fancy, and that 
he gained much of his reputation by the care with which he husbanded 
his stores. He was doubtless often complimented for his readiness when 
he least deserved it, and was cunning in the concealmeut of preparation. 
But we think he was so entirely a wit as to be choice to daintiness in 
what he employed, and toaim at perfection iu its verbal expression. He 
would not always trust to a mere flow of animal spirits, to the light idea 
of the minute ; for his object was not mere hilarity, but the keen, subtle, 
eens strokes of the intellect. We believe he suppressed more spark- 
ing jokes than he ever-wrote or uttered; that the fertility of his fancy 

was great, but that itsexpression was checked by his taste. There are 
as many stories of his readiness as of his premeditation. His calling- 
Whitbread’s image of the phoenix “a poulterer’s description of a phe- 
nix,” and his objecting to a tax on mile-stones as unconstitutional, be- 
cause “ they were a race who could not meet to remonstrate,” are as 
happy as any of his most elaborated epigrams. 

Brilliant as had been the success of Sheridan as a dramatist, he com- 
menced, shortly after the production of The Cr'tic, a still more briliiant 
eareer-as an orator and politician. His powers of conversation and his 
delight in social pleasures brought him into terms of intimacy with many 

romineut members of the Whig opposition, who could appreciate both 

is talents and pga Through Lord John Townsend, he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Fox, and they were mutually pleased at their 
first meeting. Fox declared Sheridan the wittiest man he had ever 
known. An introduction to Burkesoon followed. He soon became one 
of the most welcome visitors at Devunshire House, “ where politics was 
made to wear its most attractive form, and sat enthroned, like Virtue 
among ths Epicureans, with all the Graces and Pleasures for handmaids.” 
At Brooks’s Clab-house,where the Whig politicians biended conviviality 
with business, he soon shone preeminent among the hardiest drinkers 
and wittiest talkers,—the very man to do honour to that 


‘liberal Brooks, whose speculative skill 
Is hasty credit and a distant hill! 
Who, nursed in clubs, disdains a vulger trade, 
Exults to trust, aud blushes to be paid.” 


Thero his spirits were repressed by no attewpt on the part of his associ- 
ates, noble by birth or genius, to assert the lord or the Right Honourable. 
The usual style of address was Jack Townsend, Ned Burke, Tom Gren- 
ville, Dick Sheridan, and the like. The ease and familiarity of the Whigs 
41 their social intercourse, and those signs of the times which indicated 
their approaching change from opposition to administration, offered sti- 
mulants both to Sheridan’s love of pleasure aud to his ambition. He 
{ined the party, and, with a few exceptions, was faithful to iis creed and 
eaders through life. His brilliancy and adroitness made him an able 
ccadjutor of Burke and Fox in assailing the corruptions of the court, and 
defending the liberties of the people. He was to be a thorn in the side 
Toryism. 
After performing some minor services to his party, he was sent to the 
Houso of Commons as member for the borough of Stafford, in October, 
1780. The nat on was suffering under the calamities of the American 
War,and Lord Norti’s administration was assailed with every weapon of 
argument aud invective, by an opposition strong in popular favour and 
aristocratic connection, but bitterly hated by the king. Sheridan’s first 
Speech was a comparative failure. It was on the subject of a petition 
fomPlaining of the undue election of himse!f and his colleague. He 
ee into an indignant vindication of his constituents. When he 

iad concluded, Mr. Rigby, a member of the Tory administration, coolly 
Tidiculed bis elaborated rage. Sheridan was not prepared to reply; but 
Fox came to the rescue of his friend, and informed the right honourable 
6entleman that “those ministerial members who chiefly robbed and 
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plundered their constituents might afterwards affect to Cespise them, yet 
gentlemen who felt properly, the nature of their trust would always treat 
them and speak of them with respect.”’ In an assembly where such lan- 
guage as this was the commonplace of debete, it was evident that a man, 
to keep his position, must learn to think quick and strike hard; and 
Sheridan felt that. he had much to learn before he could rank high in his 
new profession. He asked his friend Woodfal' to tell him candidly what 
ke thought of his first attempt, and received the discouraging reply, that 
speaking did not appear to be in his line, and that he had much better 
have adhered to his former pursuits. ‘It is in me, however,” said Sheri- 
dan, aftera short pause, “and by , it shali come out!” From this 
moment his training as a debater commenced, and he spared no effort to 
perfect himself in his art. 














—— 
THE COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1848. 


The Comic Almanack for 1818. An Ephemeris in Jest and Earnest. 
Edited by Horace Mayhew. With IHustrations, by George Cruik- 
shank. Bogue, 


It is very difficult to preserve from year to year the humour of books 
like this. The present volume is certainly less rich in that quality than 
some of its predecessors. Horace Mayhew bas not the “ earnestness” 
of his brother Henary—whatever amount of the “jesting” he may have. 
This is a serious want. The grave makes an effective background to the 
gay. An air ofutility belongs tothe “ earnest’’ which is reflected plea- 
sautly inthe jest. This makes the secret of re ag os art ;and 
is a ‘secret worth knowing”’—and studying—byMr. Horace Mayhew. 
Still, our readers will not like to miss an old Christmas friend like the 
“Comic Almanack”—and we are boung to cater fer them a taste of its 
quality as fare of the season. The utilifirianism of the following may be 
advantageously laid up for a yet more significant season—the time of 
valentines :— 

“A New Opening for Valentines.—Valentines have hitherto been senti- 
mental. This isa sad mistake in a matter-of-fact age, when Love may 
knock at a person’s door long enough before he wil! be admitted, unless 
he comes handsomely dressed, and with his pockets fuilof money. The 
old conventional altar, with a couple of hearts on it pierced through with 
a skewer, which postmen leave at houses wrapped up in pink covers, on 
the 14th of February, is butsorry fare for young ladies, who have been 
educated upon a hot luncheon every day, and who would svoner have a 
basin of turtle than the prettiest pair of pigeons that were ever served up 
with pink ribbon on the best satin paper! Lovers forget that we are a 
nation of shopkeepers, and should play their counters accordingly. How 
much better, instead of sending an immense tulip with a gentleman sit. 
ting inside of it, it would be to forward a small view of their fortune, 
drawn out in gold and silver on their banker’s cheque-book ! 

“ Beauty is competely a matter of taste ; but a good establishment, with 
unlimited millinery, powdered footmen, violets all the year round, and a 
subscription to the French plays, isa simple thing which notwo mammas 
can possibly dispute aboat, and which every well-regulated daughter must 
appreciute at the very first glance. In fact, the more such a Valentine was 
looked at, the more it would be admired. The question now-a-days is 
not, whether you are handsome—that concerns your luohing-glass only— 
but whether your fortune has ahandsome figure. Hymen has gone com- 
pletely into the commercial line; and the closer Valentines resemble 
advertisements, the easier young gentlemen, who offer themselves at a 


| * tremendoas sacrifice,’ wiitl find themselves go off. Cupid has turned 
’ g p 


butcher boy, and it is wonderful how he has enlarged his business, since 
he has taken to serving his customers with something richer than a couple 
of sheep’s hearts every day for dinner! For farther enquiries, the young 
lady is referred to the plate opposite. Ladies who wish to ran for it on 
nex! Valentine’s day, can have their names entered at the publishers.” 
The following may serve as brief specimens of the ‘ess elaborale jeux 
@’ esprit.— 
“ Problems Very Easy of Solution, 
Given—A haunch of venison. 
To Find—Currant jelly and six persons to eat it. 
Given—A pound to Joseph Ady. 
To Find—Something to your advantage. 
Given—A flat contradiction. 
To Find—A wife in hysterics. 
Problems Rather Difficult of Sclution. 


Given—A bottle of British brandy. 

To Find—A gentleman to drink it. 

Given—The legal fare. 

ToFind—A cabman whois satisfied with it. 

Given—A wife and twelve children, 

To Find—The man who is contented wiih his lot. 

Given—A good flogging. ’ 

To Find—A schoolmaster who dosen’t say ‘ it burts him a good deal 
more than the boy he is flogging. 

Given—Advice, 

To Find—A man to act upon it. 

Given—One hundred philanthropists, 

To Find—Anything they have given. 

Given—A dog, a cal, and a mother-in-law. 

To Find—The house that is not too hot to hold them. 

Given—Several cooks on board wages, 

To Find—Any tea and sugar left in our teacaddy. 

Given—A railway accident. 

To Find—The person whose fault it was. 

The Most Difficult Problem of all. 

Given—The ‘Comic Almanack.’ 

To Find—-A bad joke in it.” 

The last item our readers will think questionable on the strength of 
some of the former ones. 

Of the more elaborate humour the following ske'ch may be taken as an 
average sample. 


“ Sayings and Doings of Mr. Brook Green. 


“ Peor Brook Green was always too ready to display his ignorance. 
Nothing could restrain him when he had found a good opportunity. 
A gentleman was showing the Elgin Marbles to some ladies in the Bri- 
tish Museum, when Green rushed up to him, and said in the most positive 
manner, ‘ Excuse me, sir, but I think you called those stones marbles !'— 
‘I did, sir,’ replied the gentleman, rather surprised. ‘ Weil, but now 
look at them, really you cannot call them marbles.’— But I do, sir, I 
maintain that they are,’ exclaimed the gentleman in a simmering passion ; 
‘do you pretend to tell me that they are notthe Elgin Marbles?’—‘ Pooh, 
pooh,’ said Green with a contemptuous smile, ‘ii’s ridiculous—you can't 
be serious.’—‘ Since they are not the Elgin Marbles, then, sir, perhaps 
you can tell me what they are?’—‘ Oh! that’s not for me to say,’ an 
swered Brook Green; ‘but I can only assure these ladies that they are 
a precious deal more skittles than marbles,’ and he walked away qui'e 
triumphantly. Smith and Jones were looking over a new portrait of 
Buggins painted by Muggins. ‘It’s to. dark, much too dark,’ said Jones, 
‘you can hardly see a thing ’—‘I tell you what it is,’ exclaimed Smith, 
‘the lights want bringing up; what do you say Green? Don’t you 
think the portrait would look all the better if the lights were vrought 
up ?’—* Certainly, he said, and he left the room. 

They were wondering what had become of him when he walked in 
five minutes afterwards with a pairof lighted candles. ‘ My dear Green,” 
said Smith, ‘‘ what have you broeght those candles for?””—* Come, that’s 
cool,” answered pocr Brook ; “ didn’t you say the lights wanted bring- 
ing up?” Jones gave him one of his frowns which lasted five minutes. 
He thought every one was imposing on him, and no wonder, for he was 
being hoaxed almost every minute of his life. “ What's this?” he asked, 
whilst looking over some engravings. “ That’s Cleopatra's Needle, sir.” 
“ Well, on my word, it’s very like a needle, and a stitch of it must ‘ave 
saved nine of any other needle ;” and he laughed away as if he had made 
the very best joke in the world. ‘“ And what is this, pray ?” he asked, 
taking up another engraving. ‘Why, sir, that is the great Pyramid.” 
‘“‘ Nonsense, my dear fellow, you makea mistake; if the last was Cleo. 
patra’s Needle, this one must be her thimble,” and he gave the ehopman 
such adig in the ribs that he was kicked out of the shop. ‘ Look at that 
idiot,” he cried, pointing to @ man who was leading a watering-cart: 
*“* will you believe it, I have told him no less than ten times tbat all the 
water is running ont of hiscart, aud yet he takes no notice of what I say.” 
You could persuade Green to believe any absurdity, ‘I wish you would 
step over to the Bedford, Green,” said young Thomson, “and order me 
a dozen of port?” “1 haven't the time,” answered ourhero. “ Weil, 
then, will yon get me halfa dozen; the deuce is in it, my good fellow, 
if you haven’t time enoagh for that!” 

“ Green actually went; and be would do the same,thing for you to-mor~ 
row. He has been known to get half way over a river and then swim 
back again for fear of not reaching the opposite side. On avotber occasicn 
he ordered a pair of gloves, but sent them beck because they were not 
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him, as he said, to rise every morning with the sun. Brook Green's 
knowledge of literature was very superficial. The editor of the Quarterly 
made a wager with him once that he would not meotion a single thing cor» 
rectly out of Sheakspeare. ‘Can’t I, indeed,’ he exclaimed; ‘w y I 
kuow his works ali (hrough feom beginning to end; first of all there is a 
set of chessmen, then there are two dice boxes, after that six di and 
lastly a game of draughts. |'ll jast trouble you for the money, if you 
please.’ The poor fellow bad always looked upon a backgammon 

which folded up Jike a book, as a copy of Shakspeare’s orks, for so it 
was labelied ; and he was quite indiguaut because the editor of the Quar- 
terly would not pay him the wager, which he considered he had fairly 
won. 

Our readers, we suppose, will expect a specimen of the poetry, Weare 
vend for it ; but they must not be disappointed at this season—at least not 

y us.— 
Oh, the London Gall is a curious bird, 
He'll believe of an omnibus cad the word ; 
And if for Brixton he is bound, 
In a Chelsea dus he will be found. 
Oh, the rare old Gill, with a rare old quill, 
Fer arare old friend will accept a bill: 
And, it’s rather superfluous to say, 
That the Gull the bill will have to pay. 
The Gull, to free him from human ills, 
Will gulp down boxes of Holloway’s pills ; 
And will rub bis hair three times. day 
With staff to prevent it from turning grey. 
He is right : for, to give the stuff its due, 
It turns the hair not grey but blue. 
Oh, the Gull, in the course of his evening walk, 
When he sees a fellow with a face of chalk, 
Standing beneath a gas light’s glare, 
And looking the picture of meek despair, 
With a weil brushed coat of rusty black, 
A child in each hand and three at his back, 
With pinafores clean, and little white caps, 
Will give the scoundrel sixpence, perhaps— 
For the Gull don’t know that the pallid cheek 
Is cleverly lin’d with the whitening’s streak ; 
And the Gull is equally blind to the fact 
That the children have all maturity’s tact 
In assuming the looks of want and woe— 
That, in fact, their business well they know. 
The Gull will often go to the play, 
Where for the dress circle he'll blandly pay, 
And will credit the boxkeeper's whisper low, 
That the places are taken in every row ; 
But he thinks one vacaucy he may find, 
If the Gall to fee him should fee! inclin’d, 
When, of course, the obliging Gull is willing 
To pay the myrmidon a shilling; 
And finds himself, when the evening’s gone. 
Ia a front seat sitting all alone. 
For, strange is the fact, that all who pay 
For taking front seats remain away. 
Qh, a fine old Gull, when the fact he reads. 
Of a tradesman who twenty sovereigns needs, 
And thrice the security offers to lodge, 
Is instantly caught by the rare old dodge 
And lends the sum on an—I OU, 
With a pawnbroker’s duplicate or two, 
But the twenty pouads when he comes to claim, 
He fiods how worthless the tradesman’s name ; 
And when with the duplicates off he goos, 
To the pawnbroker’s shop, they the fact disclose, 
That the documents all are forged—odd 'zounds ! 
By the tradesman who wanted the twenty pounds. 
And of everything making a similar mull, 
Quite ruin d at last is the rare old Gull. 

Food like this, we fear, will scarcely satisfy the appetite of our readers 
forthe comic. The illustrations are more happy, though their fan is not 
overwhelming. The “ Extraordinary Flight of Lady Birds on the Sea 
Coast”"—* May fair in the Mediterranean,” and “ The “ Universal Philaa- 
thropist,” are elaborate specimens. 


—»_—— 
THE NESTS OF FISHES. 


Almost all the higher classes of animals assiduously perform the duties 
of parents to their young. They nurse, and feed, and protect them till 
they are able to provide for themselves. But many of the inferior animals, 
on the other hand, never know or care for their offspring. Not a few of 
them, indeed, as the insect tribe, bestow great pains in constructing nests 
for the eggs of their future young, and even provide and store up the 
food necessary for them ; but here all their solicitude ends; aud in many 
i stances the parents are dead before their young come into existence. 
Aquatic animals exhibit what, on a casual view, would aprear great 
carelessness in this respect. Fish deposit their spawn almost at random, 
and leave their ova to be hatched by the elements, and their young to 
provide for themselves. They form no nest, ora very rude one—the sand 
of the sea-shore, the small pebbles of the river or lake, or leaves of 
plants, or sea weeds, receive their minute eggs. These are hurriedly 
and rudely covered up, if deposited in furrows of the sand, or they adhere 
to stones or weeds by gluey mucilage by which they are enveloped 

Wien the young Iry are developed, they associate together in shoals, 
and roam about amid the sha low waters untended and anprotected by the 
larger fish, nay, sometimes even preyed upon by their own progenitors. 
This we might b2 aptto think extreme indifference, an outrage on the 
great law of paternal endearment; but a little reflection will show that it 
is a wise adjustment of nature. Iu such an unstable element as water, con- 
tinually agitated by curreats, and incessantly changing its place, it would 
have beeu impossible for a parent fish to have kept its young family around 
it, or even if it so could, to have afforded therm any ptotection. Think, too, 
of a codtish surrounded by several millions of its yoang—the offspring of 
one single season! Orof an immense shoal of herrings, wilh each parent 
taking charge of its two or three millions of young, and distinguishing each 
among the surreundipg myriads! The salmon comes into fresh water 
rivers to deposit its spawn high up the stream; but its nature requires that 
it should return to the Ocean again long before its young are able to travel : 
and the same remark applies to many migratory fishes, which leave the 
deep waters—their usual haunt— and come for a short space to the shal- 
lows to spawn. 

Yet fishes, obedient to the great law of nature, show much solicitude 
about selecting the proper place for their spawn and future young. Every 
year the herriuy in countless shoals makes a long journey, it is supposed 
from the deep seas of the north, to our shallow bays and firths; and the 
salmon leaves the sea, toils up the current of the river with incredible 
perseverance and force, overleaping the falls and rapids till it gains the 
smouth aud shallow seurce where, amid the sand, the spawn is deposited, 
and where the future young may sport among the sunny rills, till they 
gain sufficient strength to swim down the stream. Some fishes, however, 
really make a kind of nestin the water, and assiduously tend their ova till 
they are hatched. This is the case with the stickleback, which constructs 
a nest made of pieces of grass and straw fixed among the pebbles of the 
stream which they inhabit. , : 

Mr. Coste procured some of these fishes, and putting them into basins 
filled with water, and the proper materials of their nests, watched their 
progress, a minute and very curious detailcf which he lately submitted 
to the Academy of Sciences of Paris. The sticklebacks having selected 
a proper spot, set about constructing their nests. “I saw,” says he, 
“each of the males that was engaged in this work heap up in the place 
the selected pieces of grass of every kind, which he often brought from 
a great distance, seizing them with his mouth ; and of these he began to 
form a kind of carpet. But as the materials which form the first part of 
his edifico might be carried away by the movements or oscillation of the 
water, he had the precaution to bring some sand, with which he filled his 
mouth, and deposited it on the next, ia order to keep it inits place, Then 
inorder to make all the substances thus brought together adhere to each 
other, he pressed his body against them, sliding slowly as if by a kind of 
vibratory creeping, and in this way glued them together by means. of the 
macus which exudes trom his skin. 

By this operation the firat collected materials form a kind of founda- 
tion or svlid floor, oa which the rest of the edifice isto be reared. The 
execution of this he continues wiih a feverish perseverance and agitation. 
Iu order to satisfy himself that all the parts are sufficiently united, he 
agitates his pectoral fins with great rapidity, in such a manner as to pro- 
duce currents directed against the nest ; and if he notice that the pieces 
of grass are moved, he presses them down with his snout, heaps sand upon 
them, flattens them, and giues them together again When the process 








exactly alike. He also had a sun-dial fitted up in his bedroom, to enable 





has reached this point, he chooses more solid materials—he seizes small 
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pieces of wood or straws in his mouth, and presses them into the thick 
places, or on the surface of the first construction. Ifhe finds, when at. 
tempting to introduce them, that the position does not sufficiently answer 
the purpose, he draws them out again, seizes them at another part, again 
inserts them, and pushes them forwards, until he ascertains that he has 
made the best possible use of them. Occasionally, however, in spite of 
all his care, there are portions which, owing to their shape, will not 
conform to the general plan. These he draws out, carries to a distance, 
and abandons, and proceeds to select others. When he has succeeded 
in building the floor and side walls, he then undertakes the roof, which 
is eonstructed of the same materials, Sn tp, and compacted to- 
gether by the same vibratory pressure of his body. Meanwhile be takes 
care to secure an opening in the centre of the nest, a repeatedly thrust- 
ing in his bead and the greatest part of his body. The nest being thus 
finished, the male, whick is distinguished by his vivid colouring, darts 
out and invites a female to deposit her eggs in the place which be has 
just prepared for their reception. The female enters, and having de- 
ited io ova in the cavity, darts out at the opposite side at which she 
entered, thus makes a passage through both sides of the nest. Several 
females in succession are thus invited to deposit their spawn; thue the 
nest becomes a rich magazine of ova. The male now becomes the sole 
ian of this deposit ; for not only do the females take no care of it, 

ut pee become its formidable enemies—forming part of those numer- 
ous itions which attempt to plunder it, and satisfy their voracious 
appetite by devouring the ova. In his defensive exertions, no obstacle 
can divert him, or daunt his courage during the whole mouth requisite 
for the development of the ova. In order to strengthen the nest, he now 
covers it with stones, the size of which is sometimes equal to half his 
body, and which he moves along with great labour. In this process he 
always reserves one or more openings, through which he often drives 
currents of water by the rapid motiva of bis ese currents seem 
to be necessary in clearing away objects from the eggs, for if not thus 
, they are found all to perish. It is wonderful to see with what 

courage he beats away successive numbers of his foes, striking them with 
his snout, and erecting his long sharp spines. Sometimes, when about 
to be overpowered with numbers, he reso: ts to stratagem, and darts sud- 
denly out of his nest, as if in pursuit of some prey. This frequently de- 
ceives the attacking sticklebacks, and they rush after him, in hopes of 
sharing the prey; and thus they are decoyed from the nest. As the 
period of hatching draws to a close, his assiduity increases: he removes 
the stones to give more easy access to the water, eularges the openings, 
increases the frequency of the currents, and moves the eggs nearer the 
surface. or carries them deeper, according as circumstances require. 
Finally, when the eggs are hatched, he still continues to watch over the 
wom | in his nest, a does not allow them to go at liberty till they have 
come sufficiently active to provide the means of their ywn preserva- 

tion. 
en 
PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


At the concert of a young artist, Charles Kilian (a name that conjures 
ap reminiscences of the Freyschutz), I saw several elegant ensembles de 
toilette. One wasa white silk redingote, with tight body and long tight 
sleeves, and skirt trimmed with echelle de rouleaux, ornamented here and 
there with bows of white satin ribbons. The cap was of blonde, with 
cherry-coloured velvet bows fastened by several large pins with diamond 
heads. Another consisted of a violet velvet gown with a point-lace berthe, 
and a head-dress composed of gold net and violet velvet ribbons. A 
lighter dress was of Chinese silk of blended pink and grey, witha riding- 
ha it-shaped body, ornamented with buttons consisting of beads, and a 

ink crape capote with a sprig of bear’s ears made of grayish lilac velvet, 
ome ladies wore ringlets looped up behind their ears, but this style 
chiefly suits the round caps now in vogue, and is not very becomin 
otherwise, and moreover is liable to get out of order. Another style o 
arranging the hair is in rather short curls, slightly frizzed, that forms a 
compact mass. But this likewise only suits certain countenances. The 
rich stuffs of olden times are gradually gaining ground. Those who pos- 
sess stores of old silks and brocades, inherited from some great grand- 
mother, may safely bring them to light. A very slight modification 
would allow of wearing even made-up dresses. The palbleng sleeves, 
trimmed with pvint-Jace and bows of ribbon, are now quite fashionable. 
To conclude, I must mention one more toilette which was quite an excep- 
one, and would suit any one who, like the fair wearer, sses a 
classical cast of features. The dress was of white cashmere; the drapery 
of the body arranged in a Grecian style, was fastened by acameo. The 
sleeves were rather full, half-long, and looped up by five little cameos, 
which displayed an under sleeve of wecked, rode 4 Neither flowers 
nor ribbons interfered with the classic purity of this chastely elegant 
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EPISTLE FROM NIAGARA. 
TO JEANIE. 
Dear Jeanie, while the deaf’ning roar 
Of Niagara shakes the shore, 
And in a misty mantle hoar, 
Shrouds rock and tree ; 
My thoughts fly homeward evermore 
To worship thee. 


’Tis true, this is the place and time, 

To feel and foster the sublime, 

Where men of ev’ry hue and clime, 
Meet to adore, 

And the rapt spirits’s glowing hymn, 
May heavenward soar. 


Yet still thy form, my peerless Jean, 

Is ever present to my e’en, 

Lighting with smiles each syivan scene— 
By bower and hall, 

Log-hut and hamlet—woodland green 
And waterfall. 


“And when alone I wond’ring stand 
Amid these revelations pte. | 
Which the Almighty builder’s hand ; 
On high did rear, 
I whisper while my thoughts expand, 
“Would she were here !”’ 


Would she were here to share my bliss, 
Beholding grandeur such as this, 
Where loud the tortur’d waters hiss, 
And bright on high 
The rainbow in its loveliness, 
Bedecks the sky. 


Since first the stars together sung, 
And earth was fair—and Time was young, 
And Eden’s bowers responsive rung 
Man’s song of praise, 
That bow of beauty there hath hung 
Its prism rays. 


So o’er the scenes of storm and strife 

That cloud the weary dream of life, 

With pleasures scant, with sorrows rife, 
A bow shall be 

My love, my own leal-hearted wife, 
For aye to me, 


Away ye hours on falcon win 
And back the wand’ring Willie bring, 
Who scarcely ah think or sing, 
au 

And her the queen of Seems ; 

Dear Jeanie Graham. 

Ww. W. 
—<@——__. 


MAtscellancous. 


Tux Coast Derences.—Orders have been receiy . 

| Woolwich, t0 expedite with sll possible epeed henner ne 
the coast defences of the country and the colonies which are still incom- 
plete, viz. Portsmouth, Gosport, Portsea, &c.—Three 8 inch guns of 60 
ewt, twelve 8 inch guns of 50 cwt, twenty seven 32 pounder guns of 56 
cewt, three 24 pounder guns of 50 cwt, and three 8 inch howitzers ; total 
48. Gravesend—Fifteen 32 pounder guns. Tilbury Fort—Fifty 32 





pounders. Medway District—Twenty six 32 pounders guns of 56 cwt. 
Guernsey—Eleven 24 pounders of 50 cwt, and one 18 pounder gun. Gib- 
raltar—Fourteen 8 inch guns of 65cwt’ Malta—Twelve 8 inch guns of 56 
ewt, and fifty four 32 pounder guns of 56 cwt. Halifax—Nineteen 32 
pounder gunsof 56 cwt. Hong Kong— Fourteen 32 pounder guns of 56jewt 
and three 24 pounder guns of 50 cwt. The whole of these guns [267 in 
number] are to be mounted on dwarf traversing platforms, and the Board 
of Ordnance have decided, on the recommendation of Lt Col Hardinge, 
K H, director of the Reyal Laboratory department, that in all cases where 
the batteries are sheltered, and the guns not directly expused to the fire 
ofan enemy’s force, the platforms shall be constructed of iron, on account 
of its superior lightness and durability ; but where the carriage is exposed 
then it is to be made of wood, as iron platforms are immediately des- 
troyed by a shot striking them. The platforms ‘of the guns at Graves- 
ok Tilbury, Hong Kong, the Medway district, &c, to the number of 
140, are, therefore, to be constructed of iron, and the remainder of wood. 
—Morning Chronicle. 

Her Masesty’s New Year’s Girts to tux Poor.—Her Majesty has 
commanded that on the morning of New Year’s Day a liberal quantity of 
provisions is to be given away to nearly 500 r families, residing in 


being selected from amongst the most deserving of the needy and dis- 
tressed, by the Hon. and Rev. C. L. Courtenay (her re og ’s domestic 
chaplain), the Rev. I. Gossett, the Rev. Mr: Gould, and the Rev. 8. Haw- 
trey, assisted by the church wardens and overseers and the ladies of the 
visiting committee. 

Her Masxsty’s Curistmas Baron or Bezr.—As none of the prize 
beasts exhibited by his Royal Highness Prince Albert at the last Smith- 
field Club Cattle Show were purchased by the purveyors to the Queen 
at Windsor, asplendid baron He beef weighing nearly 400 lb., from an 
ox fed by Mr. Henry Adams, butcher, of Windsor, at Cricklade, will form 
the principal dish at the Royal banquetting table at the Castle to-day. 


Royat Cuaritres.—On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday her Majes.- 
ty’s Royal Charities were distributed, at the Almonry in Whitehall, to the 
aged and disabled poor, according to the usual custom, under the imme- 
diate direction of the Lord Bishop of Oxford, High Almoner; and the 
Rev. Dr. Jelf, Sub-Almoner and assistants. The number of persons ex- 
ceeded 1000, who received acrown each,and the Royal Gate Alms were 
at the same time distributed to 186 poor, aged, blind, and persons, who re 
ceived 13s. each. 

ExtraorpinaRy Surerstition.—On Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
week, two men, one of them named Baxter, confined themselves in a 








the parishes of Windsor and Clewer ; the recipients of the Queen's bounty | P 





room at Rochdale, obstinately refusing to take anything but water, saying 
that they should be translated to another world on Monday. When the 
day arrived, however, they found themselves yet remaining in this lower 

world, where they still are. One of them, it is said, gave up a good 

situation at a foundry, a few weeks ago, to prepare himself for the jour- | 
ney. The deluded men founded their convictions on the 12th chapter of | 
St. Luke’s Gospel.— Blackburn Standard. 


Mr. Syme, of Edinburgh, has been invited unanimovsly to fill the late 
Mr. Liston’s place as clinical lecturer at the London University college. 


The number of bect root sugar manafactories in France on the Ist ult . 
was 303, or ten more than atthe corresponding period of 1846. 


Lord Normanby, the British ambassador, returned to Paris on the 18th 
ult., and had along interview with the King, at the Palace of St. Cloud, 
on the following day. 

At a late meeting of the Scotch Antiquarian Society, there was exhibit 
ed the original death-warrant of Mary Queen of Scots, and an autograph 
letter of her stern monitor, John Knox. 

The money-order department of the Post Office throughout the United 
Kingdom has been placed under the control of Mr. Rowland Hill. We 
believe that Mr. Hill contemplates introducing several needful reforms 
into this department of the public service. 

The Government of the states forming the Zollverein are said to intend 
establishing a commercial university, at which young men destined to 
become merchants, manufacturers, or commercial lawyers, may receive 
or complete their education. 


Some shipowners of Dunkirk have petitioned the French ministry to 
prohibit the manufacture of beet root sugar, on the gruund that bread is 
rendered dearer by the growth of beet roots on lands which would other- 
wise be sown with corn. 

Lieut. Burke, of the Bombay Engineers, has published a pamphlet, in 
which he states that one of the salt beds of Sciude contains an area of 300 
miles of salt, of an average thickness of three feet, or a supply equal to 
the consumption of 100,000,000 of people for 1600 years. 

His Belgian Majesty is apprehensive of a radical movement in his own 
states. He blames his ministers for their enmity to the Catholics, and 
contends that, as it was they who effected the revolution which placed 
him on the throne, they were entitled to the special protection of his 
Government. 

The death of the Marquis d’Alegre, who was reputed to be one of 
the greatest niggards and the wealthiest man in France, will relieve 
England from the payment of £50,000 a-year, as he had expended half-a- 
million sterling in the purchase of England Government annuities to that 
amount for his life. 

The Mining Journal announces that ‘‘ Prince Albert has, with a view 
to advance the mining interests of the county of Cornwall, determined 
on working the South Towan, United Hills, and Wheal Charles mines 
being parallel lodes.” 

The exportation of rye and other grain from Poland has been interdic- 
ted from the 13th of January next. 


The hour ef noon is now announced in Rome by the discharge of a 24- 
pounder from the Castle of St. Angelo. 

The good service-pension, at the disposal of the Admiralty, has been 
given to Captain Maratt, C. B. 

It is said that the Duke de Mentebello will succeed the Duke de Brog- 
lie in the English embassy. 


More than fifty slave vessels have been taken on the coast of Africa 
within the last twelve months. 

The expenses of the late civil war in Switzerland are 5,000,000 
francs. 

Louis Philippe and the royal family took up their residence at the 
Tuileries, for the wiuter, on the 2ist ult. 

The number of men who deserted from the British army during the 
year ending on the Ist of April, 1846, was 2665. 


RoyatIratian Opera.—Mr. Beale has resigned the management of 
the Royal Italian Opera, at Covent Garden. The responsible manager is a 
gentleman of fortune, recently connected with an extensive brewing es- 
tablishment. 


Mr. John Whittaker, the composer of “ Paddy Carey,” “ O rest thee, 
babe” (in ‘‘Guy Mannering”’), “ Thine am I,” and many glees, &c., has 
died, aged 71, after a protracted illness. 

We are glad to hear that about £60 was cleared by the concert recen‘ly 
given for the benefit of the widow of the late Mr. Rooke, the composer, 
and her numerous family, and that several donations have been received 
since. 

The Glee Club will resume its meetings on Saturday (this day); the 
Madrigal Society will celebrate its one hundred and seventieth anniversary 
on the 20th of January; the Melodésts’ Club will will hold its first meet- 
ing on the 25th; the Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Clab will meet 
on the 3d of March; and the Western Madrigal Society will celebrate its 
eighth anniversary early in the same month. | 

It is more than probable that a musical festival will be held at Oxford 
about the third week in June. The last meeting took place in June, 
1844, 


Drury Lane.—A committee was held on Tuesday, in the green-room, 
for the purpose of adopting tke best possible means of affording a perfect 
rendering of Gluck’s famous “ Iphigenia in Tauris.” There were pres- 
ent Sir Henry Bishop, M. Hector Berlioz, Mr. Planché, Mr. Grieve, Mr. 
Chorley (to whom the translation of the opera has been confided), and M. 
Jullien. The cast of characters was decided upon, and arrangements 
entered into for its production immediately subsequent to Mr. Balfe’s 
new opera, “ The Maid of Honour.” 

Tue Frencu Sippons.—Theeminent tragedienne, Madame Dorval, has, 
during the last two months, been delighting the great towns of the south 
of France by her performances. 

A new opera, it is reported, will be produced at Drury Lane; the 
music by Juha Barnett, the libretto by the author of “ Flying Colours."’ 

H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, patron and president of the Melo- 
dists’ Club, will give a prize for a song, to be sung by Mr. Lockey, with 
a harmonised melody for four equal voices. 














IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES-—It is now universally 
admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvan- 

ism or Magnetism, is in (act the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that Disease in 
many of its most painful forms is entirely ons wo the absence of this Galvanic er 
Magnetic power in its healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this won- 
drous power, when itis thus deficient, we can successfully combat Disease ; and this 
has been fully and perfectiy attained by the present beautiful and scientific ins rument. 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE isan important improve- 
meat over all other forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Pro- 
iession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine 
in use. It is exceedingly — in construction ; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of ‘he most perfect con- 
trol, and can be GRADUATED to an, power, adapted to tbe most tender infant, or suth- 
cient tor the strongest adult, at the pleasure of theeperator. The Magnetic influence 
is imparted ina continuous manner and with no uapleasant sensation to the most deli- 
cate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, and isin every respect entirely barm- 


ess. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTIVE ADD PERMANENT 
success in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, 14 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of 
Joints, Lu».bago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Devility, Deficiency of Ner- 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 
the Machine is confidently recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrotula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe.as, Deainess, Carvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its 
effects are equally successful. 
ach Machine is compacily arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliance 
ut up in neat rosewood boxes Accompanying each is a new Manual, containing fi 
and simple directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is 
recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machine, 
as everything regarding it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians. Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautiiul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accor¢ ing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any part of United States, Cunada, the Briush Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale and retail by D. C. MOORHEAD. 162 Broac way, New York, 

.B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
citefully fulfilled jaels 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No.8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREKT. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,C00. 

ee Company established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect 

security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended 

itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Ameii- 
can currency, $460,000. 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per anoum on the sum insured, 

to all poms of the Participating Class, fromthe time they were effected, as shown in 


the following table :— 
$5010 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 





~ For the whole Live. 





For seven years, 














Age. For one year. jat an annual pre-| Yeaily without Yearly with 
mium of profiis. profits. 
23 1 02 1 99 1 8&2 2 00 
24 104 lll 1 87 210 
25 1 07 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 220 





The premium, are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2 500. 
Every iafoimation will be afforded aad prospectuses may be obt ined on ageeeinn 
W, C. MAITLAND, 
Agent for New York and the Uni‘ed Siates. 





to 

jan8—tf 

Mestcat INSTRUCTION.—MRS. JUHN MACFARREN gives lessons on the 
Piano Forte, aiso in Italian and English Singing, on a sysicm which insures an 
easy and rapid progress to the pupil. Terms moderate. 

Mrs. Maceargen has the privilege of referring to the Rev, Dr. Wainwright, Dr. J. 
M. Quinn and Dr. Elliott; it cu. Tinm, E, Seguin, George Loder, Dr. Hodges and 
Henri Herz. 

Residence 91 Green-street. dec 4—m 

HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now a few mow 
excellent Boehm Flutes (or sale. These instruments are manufaciured expressly for him, 
and constructed entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. Mr. Ernst 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a tong soqnslniense with the inventor in 
Europe, and having veen the first to introduce in this city the Behm Flute as adopted 
in the Cons-rvatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, and the prin- 
cipal musical institutions on the continent. He bas also a number of very good eight 
keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Behm instruments, which he wou!d dispose of on 
modera‘e terms, and they are mostly from the oest makers. 

A fall scale of fingering, ani all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 

eculiarities of the Behm Fiute, accompany every instrument. All interesied in the 

lute are invited to call at 395 Broadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical publications 
are to be had. dec l 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPP] RIVER !— 
J PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibiting a view of country 
i200 mi es in length, extending from the mouth o! the Missouri River to the city of New 
Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 
THE WORLD ! 

Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 

Aamission 50 cents—children half price. ; 

The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o'clock precisely. 

Afternoon Exhititions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at3 o'clock. 

Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A M. dec 18 


NATIONAL LOAN A hel J 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘a SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 
Oren pan BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, : 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital ie 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqoare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LUCAL DIRECTORS. 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman; Jas. Boorman, —_ Gorbam A. Wort, Ex. 
John J. Paimer, E George Barclay, y Samuel M. Fox, 4. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Samnel 8S. Howland -» William Van Hook, Eeq., 
and C. Edward Habicht, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-s., or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
aug 28. tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 2isT AUGUST, 1847. 

















CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Presidert, J ‘I. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burten & 
Sacleir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


"P\HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any _ 


business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 
chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition te the various advantages offered by other Cempanies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at @ 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob.ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise @ most material reduction of cost ; eggs | Assurances, Survivorships or £n- 
dowments for a smaller present payment, or yea'ly premium, and granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point tothe! cal position of the Company as of peculiar importance to 
intending Assurers, as it enablessuch As urers to exercise control over the Compeny, 
ne facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement 
claims. 

Assurances can be effected either WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in haif yearly or quarteriy instalments; 
and the HALF CREDIT sysTEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given 
for one balf of the first seveN premiums, secured upon the Policy aione. 


Anoual Premium to Assure £10, Whole Term of Lite. re 
a. | .With | Without] . With | Withou 
Age. | profits. | Profits | Half Credit. | Age. | profits. | Prefs, | Halt Credit. 

















15 1131 16 5 40 36 2,214 8 2176 
20 1174 1 911 45 3171/3 4 0 3.74 
25 229 114 7 1176 50 413 1/81711 414 
30 293 20 2 2 26 55 517 8 | 41911 5 34 
35 2167 264 292 60 71010 }6 9 il 6 132 

















The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari- 
son, be found to be LOWER than the similar tabies of any other office at present offerin 
to assure in Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths 
the whole profit of that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, can ob- 
tained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed : 

BrEMIOEG . «oc cecssccccsccesces William Muirhead.....c-sseevesccerrceeseseeereceeecseeeeere 
COBOUTE ...cecddeveicceccccose James Cameron...cesercecsetseeeeseessereserees eee 
.+-Robert M. Boucher..-- 










HOO eee anes eneeneee - 








Dundas...so.cecccioccieecsrrgesee ses weageer tte ‘s 
0D. - vee GOOTgZe SCO. . +s ececeeeeeeees 
BEGUN ccc veccscees scee 00 ee rederick A. Willson..... «--Dr. 8. C. Sewell 
Paris........0008 bbs cébuts lence David Buchan....-+++++ 
Port Sarnia... ..»Malcolm Cameron..... 

uebec........ +2 Welch inf a: aap 
8 a veeLachlan Bell. ....s-.sceeceescessceseceeseerscseneccnceres eee 
—— bhutan thenwenees fnew] Bradbure...+++.-+- Dr. George Herrick. ...... . 
Woodstock ........ceeeeeeeeeee William Lapenotiere..... --Dr. Samuel J. Stratford..... 

By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
dec 18 Hamilton. 








Josera GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 John 
street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United States 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment of these well-known Pens constantly 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 
wood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

Caurion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so Many spurious imitations of the genuine] article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined te avail himself of that protection the laws ef the 
eountry extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating[bis rights, perpetually 
restraining l. m(the defendant) from making or offering forjsale, any Pens with the name 
ortrade marks of Mr. Gillott. rae 

The publicare hereby caationed against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at«nce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or 
trade marks. nov 6. 
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<= THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY. 
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LITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Dean of Hereford has presented the following memorial to the 


through the Premier. 
“To THE QUEER'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


; Majesty—We, your Majesty’s most dutifal and 
d pols plesee . Merowether, Doctor of Divinity. Dean of the Cathe- 
1o78 ooeeh of Hereford, most humbly lay before your Majesty, the as- 
deal ces of our deepest and most heartfelt attachment to your Majesty’s 
er person and government. : , 
Ww thank your Majesty for havin graciously granted to us your | 
s Heeeee to elect a Bishop of our Sharch, in the place of the Right 
a d Father in God Thomas, late Bishop thereof, and for ‘ requiring 
pl peel a us, by the faith and allegiance by which we stand bound to 
po Or that we elect SUCH A PERSON a8 May BE DEVOTED To Gop, aed 
ipa and faithful to your Majesty and your kingdom. , 
~ We alao dutifully recognize the oodnese of yoar Majesty in accom- 
anying this your Royal licence with letters missive, graciously announc- | 
e c us that out of ‘ your princely disposiiion and zeal you are desirous, as 
ps cannot doubt, ‘ toprefer unto the same see a person MEET THEREUNTO. 
“And we further acknowledge your Majesty’s gracious intention tu- 
wards us in ‘NaminG and RECOMMENDING Unto us,’ by the same letters 
missive, Dr. Renna Dickson Hampden, your Majesty’s Reader in Theelogy 
in your University of Oxford, to be by us ‘ eLecTgep and CHOSEN unto the 
said bishopric.’ ‘ s i 
But we most humbly beseech your Majesty to permit us, as in duty 
bound, and in obedience to your Majesty’s gracious command touchiag 
the qualities of the person to be chosen by us, to represent, (and, if it is 
deamed necessary, by sufficient documents to prove,) that somewhat 
more than eleven years ago, the said Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden, then 
beiug the late King William's Reader of Theology, the said University 
did, as by its laws, rights, and privileges, and by the law of the land it is 
empowered and on fit occasion bound to do, jadge of the published writ- 
ings of the said Dr. Hampden; and did solemnly decree, and by a statute 
in its House of Convucation daly made did enact, that the said Dr. 
Hampden should be deprived of certain weighty functions, importing the 
rigut of jadging of souad teaching and preaching of God’s word, which 
had veen specially aanexed by formor statutes of the said University to 
bis office tuerein; to wit, ‘ thathe be in the number of those by whom are 
appointed the select preachers before the University,—and, further, that 
his counsel be taken in case of any preacher being called (as by the sta- 
tutes of the University every preacher who may have delivered any 
unsound or suspected doctrine in any of bis preachiogs is liable to be 
colled) into question before the Vice Chancellor. And such deprivation 


The 
Queen, 





} 








. Hampden was expressly declared in the said statute to have been 
pee we esbes in his void unpublished writings he has so treated matters 
theological, that in this respect the University hath no confidence in him. 


the more alarmed, because the originators anc. abettors of the opposition 
to your Majesty’s appointment of Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford 
belong principally to a party many of whom have seceded to the Charch 
of Rome;” while those who professedly remain in the Church of Eng- 
land are noted for their attachmentto Romish doctrines, rites, and cere- 
movies. The petitioners therefore humbly pray the @ucen not to be in- 
fluenced by those who seek to ‘ darkeucounsel by words without know- 
ledge.” 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER TO LORD J. RUSSEL. 
London, Dec. i0, 1847. 





Your Lordship is pleased to remark, first, on our “ not having stated 
any want of confidence on our own part in the soundness of Dr Hamp- 
den’s doctrine.” 

My Lord, in abstaining from such statement, we took that part which, 
I venture to submit, manifest!y was most becoming. 

We had hardlya right to obtrude on you, unasked, our opinion on that 
point; for such opinion would have beeu that only of individuals, whereas 
the judgment on which we rested our representation was the judgment 
of a body eminently qualified to judge, aud accustomed, iu the best times, 
to be listened to on such subjects with respect and attention by all. But, 
my Lord, as our silence on this particular is considered by your Lordship 
as an omission which lessens the force of our representation, I wi. not, 
myself, be silent any longer; I hesitate not, therefore, to state, that I 
have no confidence in the soundness of Dr. Hampden’s doctrines. 

“ The decree of the University to which we referred, passed,” as your 

Lordship truly observes, “ eleven years ago; and was founded” [in 
part—doubtless a principal part] “ upon lectures delivered fifteen years 
ago.” : 
SWhy was it, your lordship seems by implication to ask, that the long 
iaterval of four years was suffered to elapse between the publication of 
the offensive doctrines and the decree which condemned them? For a 
reason which I venture to think your Lordship will, on reflection, deem 
quite sufficient to explain, if not tojustify,thedelay. _ 

During those four years Dr. Hampden was in no position specially and 
immediately connected with theological teaching; his ercors, therefore, 
however grave, were not so formidable as to demand the unusual inter- 
position of the university, as a body, to vindicate the sacred truths which 
he had impugned. 

At the end of those four years, however, the state of things was greatly 
altered. Dr. Hampden had ceased to be in the comparatively private sta- 
tion which he had before occupied. He had been appointed to the highes: 
chair of divinity in Oxford. His inflaence, therefore, on its theological 
teaching, and on the future character and usefulness of the university, could 
not be dreaded and but deprecated, and the duty of resistance to that iuflaence 


| had become most manifestly, most imperatively urgent. Accordingly, the 


- : fter wards, the Convocation of the said Uni-| beads of the university are understood to have presented iu the highest 
Pc a yeiled: together to consider the question of the fitness | quarier, through his Grac » the Archbishop of Canterbury,their strong ob- 


of repealing the said statute, so that the said Dr. Hampden might be re- ; 


stored to the functions of wa 
aaid Convocation did thereupon solemnly decree that the statute should 


not be repealed, but should still be (and accordingly, it still continues to 


be) in full force avd vigour; whereby the said Dr. Hampden stands | 


is day denounced by the judgment of the said University as ‘ devoid 
ed S np its coniteonay o ee theological, by the reason of the manner 
in which those matters have been treated by him in his published writings.” — 
“ And here we deem it our duty to your Majesty hambly to submit, 
that not only by the People and Church of Eugiand, but by all your 
Majeaty’s Royal predecessors, the solemn decisions of either of your Ma- 
jesty’s Universities of Oxford and Cambridge on questions and matters 
ct theology have always been deemed to carry with them very high 


authority ; and that such is the renowa of these your Majesty’s famous | 


Universities throughout the reformed portion of Christendom, that every- 
where their jadgment is heard with reverence and honour. 

“ Neither may we omit dutifully to lay before your Majesty, that to 
the office of a Bishop, to which we are commanded by your Majesty to 
choose ‘ person meet to be elected,’ essentially adheres the duty of judging 
of the doctrine of the clergy committed to his charge, especially of those 
who are to be instituted or licensed by him to the cure of sauls; which 
high duty the university of Oxford has decreed, as aforesaid, that Dr. 
Hampden is, in its jadgment, unfit to have confided to him. The dis- 
tressing and disastrous consequences which must be expected to result 
from placing the diocese of Hereford, by the strong hand of power, under 
a person so characterised by so high authority, we areas unwilling as it 
would be painful to recount. 

* For all these reasous, and not least because, in common, as we be- 
lieve, with almost every considerate Churchman, we are desirous and 
anxions that the prerogative of the Crown in nominating to bishoprics 
should be for ever established on its oly firm foundation—the confidence 
of the Church in the wisdom, the jastice, the purity, the considerate and 
conscientious moderation with which it is exercised,—we most humbly 
pray your Majesty to name and recommend some other person whom 
your Majesty shall think meet to be elected by us for our Bishop; or 
that your Majesty will graciously relieve us from the necessity of pro- 
eveding to the election till you shall have been pleased to submit Dr. 
Renn Dickson Hampden’s published writings (so judged as aforesaid by 
the Convocation of the University of Oxford) tothe judgment either o 
the two Honses of Convocation of Clergy of the province of Canterbury 
which is now sittiog, or of the Provincial Council of Bishops of the same: 

vince, assisted by such divines as your Majesty vr the said Provincial 
Council shall be pleased to call, or of some other competent tribunal 
which your Majesty shall be graciously pleased to appoint. In order 
wherunto, we have apointed fer the day. of election the 28th of De- 
eomber instant, being the eleventh day from the receipt of your Ma- 
jesty’s conge d’elire, and the last which we can lawfully appoint. 

“And we are the more emboldened to lay this our humble supplica, 
tion at the feet of your Majesty by your knowncordial attachment to our 
holy and apostolic Church, and by your faithful and uniform observance 
ofthe oath made by your Majesty at your coronation, ‘That you will main. 
tain and preserve to the utmost of your power the doctrine, discipline, 
and goverument thereof.’ 

“* And evenif it cculd be imagined that these last. mentioned consider: 
ations apply not to our case, we should nevertheless confidently rely on 
your Mojesty’s experieuced regard for that dearest and most sacred right 
of every class and description of your subjects, the right of liberty of 
conscience, and on your having at the head of your Majesty's counsels a 
noble Lord, the proudest boast of whose illustrious hoase, as well as of 
his own public life, it hitherto has been tu assert that right for all men 
against all opponents—a right which would in our persons be trampled 
to the very dast if, in spite of ell our just and reasonable reclamations, 
we be coerced under the threatened penalties of premun:re to elect for 
our Bishop @ person whom we cannot conscientiously believe, so long as 
the aforesaid judgment stand against him, to be ‘ meet to be elected” to 
that moat holy oftice. 

“ In conclusion, we would add our fervent prayer, as well as our most 
earnest hope, that your Majesty may long be permitted by the King of 
Kings to reign in the hearts of ol pone subjects the approved - Defender 
of the Faith,’ ‘ ruling all estates and degrees of men amongst us, whether 
ecclesiastical or temporal,’ asis your sacred and undoubted right, —giving 
alike to all experience of the blessings of your just and beneficent gov: 
ernment, and receiving irom all the willing homage of grateful and confi- 
ding love. In witness whereunto we have affixed our decanal seal this 
17th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1847.” (L.8.) 


REPLY. 


The following answer to the Dean of Hereford has been returned 

by Sir George Grey — 

; “Whitehall, 20th Dec. 1847. 
~ “Bir—Lord John Russell having placed in my hands the petition 
addressed by you to ber Majesty, and transmitted in your letter to him of 
the 17th insiant, | have had the honour to lay the same before the Queen ; 
and I am to inform you,that her Majesty has not been pleased to issue any 
commands theteupun. “Lhave, &c., Grorce Grey.” 

“* The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford.” 

The clergy and laity of the diocese of Hereford have commenced a 
Sounter-movement, in the shape of a petition to the Queen, which is now 
Teceiving signatures. 
. Ahey express their alarm at the efforts which are now made to 
interfere with the free exercise of the Royal prerogative in the ancient 
and undoubted right of appointment to vacant Bishoprics.” They are 
anfeiguedly unpressed with the vital importance of maintaining “ our 
th Urch goverameuv’ in its entirely: and they therefore deeply implore 

® Conduct of some of the Hierarchy and inferior clergy. ‘‘ We are 


jections to the appointment; and our then most gracious Sovereign, King 


ich he had been as afuresaid deprived, the | William LV., was generally believed to have expressed his desire that the 


appointment should not be completed. 

But, even the expression of the Royal wish having been found to be in 
vain, the University was compelled to have recourse to its own unquestion 
ed powers of judging in such a cause, and to take those sieps which migbt 
not only lessen the power of mischief in the new professor’s teaching, bat 
should also vindicate its own character before the world. 

Such, my Lord, is, I believe, a brief history of the decree to which the 
remonsirant bishops referred your Lordship. 

But, you add, that “ since the date of that decree, Dr. Hampden hes 
actod as Regius Professor of Divinity ; the Universily of Oxford, and many 
bishops, as I am told, have required cer:ificates of atiendance on his lectures 
‘from candidates for holy orders,” who had received their education 
at Oxford.” 

My Lord, that ‘the University of Oxford bave ever required cetificates 
from any persons under its authority of attendance on Dr. Hampden’s 


| lectures’ | have never before heard ; nor, till | had the honour of receiving 


your Lordship’s letter, have I had the sligatest reason to believe. 

With nna to the course taken by bishops in this respect, I may be 
allowed to say that it had been the universal rule of every diocese ia 
England to require the certificate of attendance on the Regias Professor’s 
lectares for a very long period before that chair was filled by Dr. Hampden. 
If any bishops abstained from revoking that rule, although a professor was 
appointed whom they might greatly disapprove, it would not mach surprise 
me ; nor should I think that they thereby precluded themselves from the 
right of testifying their adverse judgment of him on any grave occassion, 
as the present must pree minently be held to be. 

That “Dr. Hawpden bas hkewise d sermons, for which he 
has been honoured with the approbation of several prelates of our church,” 
I most unhesitatingly believe on the authority of your Lordship; but the 
relevancy of such a fact to the matter now in question, in any but an in- 
finitesimal degree, I must profess my inability to perceive. 

Your Lordship proceeds to say ‘* Several months before | named Dr. 
Hampden to the oo. for the see of Hereford I signified my intention” 
(not, 1 am confident, of naming him to the see of Hereford, for that see 
was not then vacant, nor likely to be vacant, nor to the next see which 
might be open—for another has been since open, to which Dr. Hampden 
was not named; and more than one eminent person is known to have 


¢| bad the offer of it from your Lordship; but it may have been, that you 


signified your iatention of naming Dr. Hampden to some see, at some 
time or other) “to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and did not receive 
from him any discouragement.” 

My Lord, your Lordship will, lam confident, pardon my inquiry (for 
the question is manifestly most important to the fair understanding of the 
merits of the case),—Did you ask his Grace whether he thought Dr. 
Hampden a fit person to be recommended to a bishopric? If you did not 
ask his opinion, few persons will be at all surprised that he abstained 
from giving it. 

After all, it is satisfactory to see, on the authority of your Lordship’s 
own words, to how small dimensions the swelling statements at first made 
of this matter have dwindled. The story—which was put forth ia e tone 
only not official, and circulated by those who spoke as on the authority of 
your Lordship-that the Archbishop had given “ his cordial assent” to Dr. 
Hampden’s appointment to the now vacant see of Hereford, turned out 
to be napaing more than that the Archbishop gave “ no discouragement,” 
when several months before the see of Heretord was vacant, you signified 
to his Grace your intention of naming Dr. Hampden, at sume time or 
other, to some bishopric or other. 

And the importance even of this intimation of the Archbishop’s sup- 
posed ‘‘ assent” to Dr. Hampden’s appointment, small as it is, sinks into 
absolute insignificance—or, rather, is converted into something more 
nearly resembling “ dissent’’—when it is stated, on authority too respect- 
able to admit of question, that your Lordship actually received a letter 
from the Archbishop some days before that of the bishops, in which kis 
Grace apprises you of the ferment which the announcement of Dr, Hamp- 
den’s promotion was exciting in the church, and of the certainty of legal 
steps being taken in order to defeat it. 

My Lord, 1 have said thatthe appointment of Dr. Hampden is an act 
“ beyond all precedent.” Aud this, | believe, isstiictly true. Never be- 
fore was any person recommended by the Crown to a bishopric against 
whom there stood a formal legal judgment affirmiag the unsoundnees of his 
doctrine. 

+ * * > * ° * ° e * 

But I return to your Lordship’s letter. 

You proceed to say to us, “ Should | withdraw my recommendation of 
Dr. Hampden, I should virtually assent to the doctrine, that a decree of the 
University of Oxford is a perpetaal ban of exclusion against a clergyman of 
eminent learning and irreproachable life,” 

My Lord, I doubt not the learning nor the excellent moral character of 
Dr. Hampden. But these qualifications have no connection woatever with 
the merits ofthis case. Is Dr. Hampden unworthy of coutidence as an ex- 
ponent of Christian faith? The University of Oxford, judging from his 
published writings, has solemnly decreed that he is ; aad, because he ie, 
that university has deprived him of certain functions hitherto attached to 
his office of Professsr of Divinity. Is it of less moment that there bs con» 
fidence in the souaduess of the docirine of a bishop than of aprofessor? Is 
heterodoxy less mischievous in a judge, than in a teacher otf theulogy ? 
My Lord, it cannot be necessary to remind you that a bishop, as such 
and by the essential, indefeasible right and duty of his office, is ewpowered 
and is bound, to judge of the doctrine preached and taught by every cler- 
s8yman under his charge. 

The judgment of the university, therefore, ought to bea ‘ ben of 
exclusion” (from the office of a bishop at least) ag :inst Dr. Hampden, sv 
long as it remains in fores—in other words, uatil it shail bs either repealed, 





of washed away, or proved to be unfounded, 


The first of these three modes bas been tried, but the attempt signally 
failed. The university, six years after the decree pooed. was moved to 
repeal it, and that, too, under cifcumstances peculiarly favourabie to the 
success of the reotion—when, from causes too notorious to need to be 
recited, the strong reaction had arisen, and prejudice tai takena course 
most favourable to Dr. Hampden, Ret, even then, the motion of repeal 
was sternly rejected by a majority, much smaller, indeed, than that which 
had originally enacted the d cree (474 to 94), but large enough to evince 
abuodantly the unaltered and unalterable judgment of the university—it 
was 330 to 219. 

Your Lordship says, however, “it must not be forgotten, that many of 
the most prominent among the original majority have since joined the 
communion of the church of Rome. 

My Lord, if by “ the most prominent” ought to be understood the com- 
mittee who openly sat fur the purpose of devising measures for vindicatin 
the university fron: the evils which might be expected to result from su 
a selection of the King’s Professor of Theology—and who, as being “the 
most prominent” in the contest, received the formal thanks of bodies of 
clergy throughout England, too numerous to be recounted—of these, one 
indeed has fallen, to the consternation and grief of all whé knew, or had 
heard of, his bigh faculties. The others, thank God, still stand rooted and 
grounded in faith and love. 

But, my Lord, supposing that those of the’majority who have 
may be truly stated to be ** many” (I know not in any sense that they are), 
will your Lordship, or will any honourable man, veuture to say, 
abstracting their names from the list even of the smaller majority the 
result would not be to leave that majority still large—still more than 
sufficient amply to stamp the decree with the impress of the general 
judgment of the university ? 

Bat I have intimated that the stain of the judgment may be washed 
away. My Lord, I wish this had been done luug ago by the only person 
who is able to do it —by Dr. Hampden himself. The judgment may be 
washed away by his retracting the errors against which it was directed. 
Brt this is a course which Dr. Hampden has refused to take. Ina published 
letter of his to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated January 23, 1838, he 
thus writes:—* I retract nothing that I have written; I[ disclaim nothing.’ 

My Lord, | honour Dr. Hampden for thus writing ; so loug as his opia- 
ions are unchanged he cannot retract ; but so long as he does not retract, 
he cannot reasonably expect the position from which those opinions ex- 
clude him. If in his teaching daring 11 years, as Regius Professor, or in 
avy of the valuable sermons of which your Lordship writes, he had either 
expressly or virtually withdrawn what was justly censurable in his 
earlier writings, I forone should not have been found in the list of re-s 
monstrants. YetI frankly own that I should, even in that case, still bear 
in mind, and with hearty assent, a saying of King George [II. which was 
strongly marked by his characteristic practical good sense. ‘When his 
Minister recommended to him for a vacant bishoprick some diviae who 
had sent furth certain unsound doctrines, which, however, he afterwards 
retracted—' I will have for my new bishop,” said the ~~ “ some man 
who hasnothing toretract. * . ® . EXETER.” 

ee 


DR. HAMPDEN’S DEFENCE. 


My Lorp,—It is painful to an honest mind to have to answer achargeof 
unfaithfalness toa high trust. And whatelseis the charge alleged by certain 
parties, who are reviving a clamour against me, and agitating the clergy 
with their jealousies and alarms, but that of unfaithfulness to my engage- 
ments to the church ef which I ama minister? If a person holds nutin 
sincerity the doctrines of the church to whose ministry he has been 
called—if he is nominal'y and professedly in the church, bat in heart dis- 
sents from, or is indifferent about, its faith—what is the substance, as far 
as appears to me, of what has been advanced against me, but an imputa- 
tion of the grossest dereliction of religious aud moral duty? 

In ordinary circumstances I might treat such an attack with silent con- 
tempt. But there are occasious which demand a sacrifice of feeling. 
And the present appears to be such an occasion, when by thus pabliely 
addressing your Lordship, I shall at once discharge a duty to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, and to yourself, my lord, the First Minister of the 
Crown, and may hope, at the same time, by a simple statement of the 
trath, to tranquillize the minds of humble and earnest Christians, who 
may have been perplexed by the impassioned appeals made to them 
against me. 

It is, as I have said, a painfal trial to have to encounter such most 
groundless but most unrelenting enmity. After a devoted service in the 
ministry of the gospel tor more than a quarter of a century, of which the 
last 12 years have been divided between the labours of the Divinity 
chair and parochial mivisirations, I might well be excused from replyi 
to accusations which my whole life, passed under the eyes of men, an 
in the preseuce of that all-seeing God whe tries the heart, effectually re- 
futes—from being required to deny having impugned those vital truths 
~ our holy faith which it has been my constant study to uphold and en- 
orce. 

Alas, my lord, how commonly in the jealousies and heart-baraings of 
the polemical spirit is that precept of the Divine law, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour,” carelessly violated! The 
motion of certain views, or the depression of an antagonist, is too often 
regarded by the corrupt haman heart as a warrant for any excess of un- 
charitableness, and even for untrath. 

If ever there was a time when the circumstances of the church pre+ 
sented a iemptation to this offence, it is the present. The church has 
now for many years been grievously troubled by what is familiarly known 
as the Tractarian movement—an organized agitation for the purpose of 
secretly revolutionizing the church of this country, for un-Protestanti- 
zing it, as it has been said by some of the party, o: “developing the 
catholic prioviple latent in it.” With what effect the movement. has 
been working, is but too evident. Not only have numbers been seduced 
from the church of their fathers to the corrupt church of Rome, but 
among such many even of the clergy, forgetting their ordination vows 
and their sacred obligation to the chnreh which carried them to Christ im 
baptism, have led the way in the apostasy, Nor has the evil been sto 
ped by these opeu secessions. Many remain among us deeply infect 
with the same principles which have carried others openly to Rome. 
These consist chiefly of the younger clergy, ready, as late events have 
shown, to respond to the call of their leaders aad tu throw the weight of 
tneir numbers into any question of high interest to their party. In such a 
state of things no one’s theological or toral character is safe, Any 
one who is adverse to the designs of the party, and whom it may be 
worth while to attack, cannot expect to escape. Nothing is easier, in 
such times of excitement, than to collect a number of signatures of per- 
sons whose names are already registered with their leaders, and to make 
such persons zealous and active men, as they are yet for the most part 
eager to prove their chivalry in the cause, centres of agitation in different 
parts of the country. os 

Nor is it anythiug strange or novel, my lord, which is now happening. 
From the scriptures we learn how the Apostles themselves, following 
their Lord in his persecutions, were reviled and evil-entreated by their 
brethren. In var own country, the learned author of the Defence of the 
Nicene Faith, Bishop Bull, had to complain of a charge of Socimianiém 
brought against him by a brother minister of the church. And before 
bim even the excellent Hooker had to defend his opinions, delivered im 
sermons at tie Temple, against the exceptions of an opponent. from the 
same pulpit; and ata later period of his life, amidst tae simplicity and 
blamelessness of his daily conversation, to resist a scandalous attack on 
his character which nearly bowed him to the grave. And thus Arch- 
bishop Tillotson complains, in one of his sermons, of the evil tongues of 
his days. ‘‘I know not,” he says, “how it comes to pass, but so it is, 
that every one that offers to give a reasouable account of his faith, and 
to establish religion upon rational principles, is generally branded for, a 
Socinian..-.-. Bat if this be Socinianism, for a man to inquire into 
the grounds aud reasons of Christian religion, and to endeavour to give a 
satisfactory acccunt why he believes it, | know no way, bat that all con- 
siderate, inquisitive men that are above fancy aud enthusiaem, must be 
either Sociuians or Atheists.” 

Let me then, | would say, my lord, be instructed and encouraged by 
those and other like examples to submit with patience to His will, who, 
in the:nystery of His Providence, has appointed for good that I, humble 
servant of His, as L am, should pass through this ordealofealamay. What 
is most afflicting jn it is, that | am accased of detracting from His glory 
and the tofiaite merits of His blessed atonement. He kuows, however, 
that [ have notdone so. Lam solaced and strengthened with this thought. 
[ hope, therefore, calmly to address myself to the objections which my 
iMpurtunate adversaries, with all the vehemence of au electionsering con- 
test, are recklessly throwing out against me, Let me endeavour to 
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silence that conflict of feelings within my own heart which so unmerited 
~ and so base a charge naturally excites. 

First then, my lord, I most eolemuly deny the scandalous imputation. 

As an honest man, I say I do not,an. never did for one moment of my 
life, ia thought or word, hold or maintain any other doctrine respecting 
our Lord’s most holy Person and His ble Work of Redemption, than 
that which is plainly set forth from scripture in the Articles and Formu- 
laries of our church. [ hold to», and I have ever held most firmly, the 
fall doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as stated on the same authority in the 
same documents of the church. } 

Nay, I go on to say, with the utmost confidence of my sinceritv, that I 
have on every occasion exerted myselfto defend these holy traths, which 
I believe, not with a mere assent, but really love and delight in. My 
conviction has been that no sermon, no exposition of religious doctrine, 
or exhortation to religious conduct, could have any unction of spiritual 
instruction, avy liviug power to teach or to persuade, which did not de- 
rive its strength from these —— lovely truths, which describe to us 
God the Father giving his only otten Son, his co-equal in majesty and 
power, “ to the end that all that believe in him should not perish, but 
have ever!asting lite; God the Son giving Himself in love, taking on Him 
our nature, and born into the world, living and dying for us men, and 
for our salvation ; God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son, the third person in the blessed Trinity, sent down with holy 
comfort from the Saviour to instruct and guide the church through all 








These great revealed verities, no mere opinions collected by spec:la- 
tive reasoning, but the manifest indisputable teaching of scripture, witn- 
out which seripture would not be what it is, 1 have, theu, ever taugut 
and enforced both as most certain and as most necessary to be believed. 

It is not my teaching, whatever may have been attempted to be shown 
by prejudiced adversaries, that the doctrines. of scripture or that of any 
other of its great fundamental truths, such as original sia, justification by 
faith, preventing and assisting grace, the eflicacy of the two sacraments 
instituted by our Lord, are nothing more than theories formed by the hu- 
man mind on the text of scripture. It isa very great mistake to suppose 
that I have ever meant this, in what I said of the force of theory, in my 
Bompton lecturesfor elsewhere. Itis one thing to endeavour to uufold 
the theories on which a particular phraseology employed in the systema- 
tic statement of divine treths has been framed and adapted to its purpose; 
and quite another thing, to state that the truths themselves which that 
phraseology expresses are mere theories, or mere opinions, or probable 
conclusions, having no positive certainty in them. This latter miscon- 
struction belongs to those who have taken itup. It is not mine; it has 
no warrant in anything that I have said in theological discussion. My 
Bampton lectures, indeed, were not written for popular reading, but for 
such as should come to thestucy of the subject with some previous know. 
ledge both of theological questions and of ancient philosophy. It is no 
wonder, then, that they should be opento misrepresentation to ordinary 
readers. Istould be much concerned if, from any unskilfuluess in the 
use of words, I should have given rise to misapprehension. 1 would not 
assert, however, that I have always succeeded in conveying my thoughts 
exactly. But lam not, at any rate, to be blamed for some mistakes or 
rather perversions of my meaning. For this I know, that arguments 
which | have advanced in support of the truth, have, in many instances, 
by an artfal selection of detached words, been represented as upholding 
the very errors which they refuted. 

But whatever bas beeu done by hostile and uncandid expositors in the 
way of perverting or obscuring my meaning, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that many honest and intelligent minds have apprehended my 
true intent and appreciated my labours. Thus, for instance, this or that 
person would not orcould not see. that it isa strong argun.ent for the 
trath of the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, that even heretics (as 
I have urged, ) have in some sense professed it, however imperfectly and 
injuriously, thus acknowledging the truth amidst their vain attempts to 
corrupt and destroy it, uuconsciously bearing testimony to its existence 
in disputing it ; and the truth itself showing its vital strength in surviv- 
ing their attacks. 

Many such instances of cruel misrepresentation [ could allege. But I 
will not weary your Lordsbip’s patience. Let me, however, be suifered 
to say, what | tain would have remembered only in thanksgiving to Him 
whose grace enables us to think or do anything good, that [| have reason 
to bless God that in one instance at least | have not laboured in vain; but 
that a person, now a pious and distinguished minister of Christ, was con- 
firmed and fixed, by what I have advanced on the subject of the Trini- 
tarian controversies, in the true faith of that holy mystery. And does 
not this one fact more than outweigh the assertious of a thousand anony- 
inous writers in newspapers, copying one another and repeating the ori- 
ginal false statement of the first mistaken or misrepresenting commenta- 
tors? 

Most sincerely, then, and most firmly do | believe that there is but one 
catholic faith—one invariable standard of orthodox trath ; and that all 
departures from this, consequently, are errors of doctrine and corruptions 
of the faith, and not that “form of sound words’ which God has set 
forth to us iv his revelation. 

I challenge my impugners to disprove this assertion of my belief, not 
by sophistical constructions not by garbled quotations, such as the pub- 
lic has been too familiar with from their hands: not by mere verbal! in- 
ferences, not by the false colouring of their own minds, or by the shadows 
cast from their own theories ; but from plain and direct assertions quali- 
fied and explained, as all assertions must be, by the context and other 

assages, aud the general tenor of my writings. They have hitherto 
Fept certain portions of my publications as much as possible out of view. 
They have continued repeating certain seatences, or half sentexces, as 
if these were so many oracular dicta of mine, striking ever on the same 
note which they once found to awaken a chord in the minds of the unin- 
formed or the prejudiced, skilfully, indeed, as tacticians, but most dis- 
honestly as men. Let them, then, abandon these mere party polemics. 
Let them fairly show, if they can, where | have expressed the slightest 
doubt of the truth, or of the importance of the great Christian doctrines 
which are the foundation of our faith. I may appeal co any of my ser 
mons, preached or published (1 include, in this reference, a volume of 
Parochial Sermons, published by me in 1828,and since reprinted), and 
to every course of lectures delivered by me, whether public or private, 
as Regius Professor of Divinity. 

But, my lord, whilst I fully believe that there is but one catholic faith, 
I am not required by his persuasion to treat disrespectfully or uncharita- 
bly all that ditfer from us, or that conscientiously declare that they, for 
their part, caunot learn that faith from the Bible. I would do nothing to 
encourage dissent from the church. It grievesme whenever I see it. 
Bat at the same time, I am for a full toleration, if dissent be only open 
and avowed ; a toleration that is extending notonly to the grant of civil 
privileges to dissenters, but to the equitable and kind consideration of 
their statements and arguments, as well as of their feelings. { would 
try to win themover—| would not exasperate them. I would not pre- 
sume to surrender God's truth, which is not mine to give away, or to call 
error and falsehood by the sacred name of truth. But as for candid and 
indulgent consideration for the persons of those who are in error, this is 
in every man’s power, and is every Christian man’s bounden daty to 
give. This, then, | would not withhold even from those who have de- 
parted the furthest from the true faith. 

If, accordingly, on any occasion I have ventured to call Unitarians Chris- 
tians, surely this must be understood in the wide charitable sense of the 
term—not in that strict sease in which it belongs to the believer in the di- 
vinity and the blessed atonement of our Lord, but in a sense not unlike that 
in whieh it is used in our liturgy, when we pray for“ all who protess and 
call themselves Christians” that they *‘ may be led into the way of truth”, 
&. What [ may have said, then, in charity of the persons, or of the modes 
of reasoning, of misbelievers, cannot in any fairness be understood as indul- 
Frinity, their tenets. I repeat, I not only regard the doctrines of the Holy 

rinity, and the incarnation and atonement of our Lord, and the salvation 
of man thrvagh faith only in him, with the truths arising out of, and closely 
connected with, these great doctrines, as most certain, but, further, as vitally 
important to be believed in order to a saving faith and aright practical religion. 
So intimate, indeed, I conceive is the connexion between a sound theology 
and a right religious conduct, that they alone can properly be said to have 
a right religion who have a sound theology. Stil the two terms, theology 
and retigion, admit of being separately defined, according to the proper no- 
tion of each. For so St. James speaks of « pure religon, and undefiled be 
fore God :” pointing out the practical moral duties, the charity and purity 
of life wherein it consists, Surely, no one can justly suppose from this, 
that St. James dispenses with a sound theology, as the basis of that re- 
ligion which he describes. Nor ought I to have been construed as di- 
vorcing a sound theology and a right religion. 

Ihave insisted, indeed, my lord, constantly on the supremacy of 
scri as arule of faith ; and what consistent member of the church 
of England does not? But this very assertion of the supremacy of 
scripture has been taken up invidiously by some, as if I rejected alto- 

; y : q 
theauthority of the church and undervalued its importance as a 
visible institation of Christ’s religion. This, however, cannot by any 
means be justly said of me. I have ever taught that a deferential res- 














spired one alone, But the fact is, that many of those who are now ob- 
jocting to me will be satisfied with no view onthis subject which is nct 
virtually the same as that of Rome,—ascribing to the church not only 
authority of order, such as is claimed in our articles, but an absolute au- 
thority bor propounding matters of faith, and requiring its decision to be 
received with unquestioning submission by its members. The{ church, 
in their view, is not simply “ the witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” 
but the depository of revealed truth, the authoritative interpreter of 
Scripture, without which scripture is conceived by them to speak an un- 
certain sense, 

But what is this but to suppose that the church is endued with an in- 
fallible authority? For, unless it can pronounce infallibl., how can the 
Christian be required to receive its decisions as divine truths obligatory 
on his faith? 

This notion, however, of church authority will be found to be the root 
of the objections of this class of theologians to the teaching of all who 
require that all doctrines should be drawn from écriptures. With them 
the reference to scripture is an “heretical principle,” because it holds 
up the authority of scripture over that of the church in all questions of 
doctrine. Hence that animosity against all who thus establish the articles 
of faith, and their unchecked boldness in repeating on of heresy 
against any confession of faith, however sound in itself, which claims to 
be simply scriptaral in its authority. A person in their view is not 
a believer, who does not hold their ‘ church principles”—that is, who 
dues not build his faith ou the church in their sense. 

But, my lord, { mast notice, before I conclude, the hollow pretence of 
thase who are resting their objections to me on the statute of the univer- 
sity, pessed in 1836. 

I think it will be found that some of those who are urging this point 
were the most active instruments themselves in carrying that illegal 
measure. Mea ure naturally unwilling to acknowledge their wrong. 
More is the honour and to those excellent persons who have not wished 
that day of excitement to be remembered agaiust me, but would now 
gladly erase the record of it. But it is distressing to see that there are 
others who would fall back on their own wrong,and would take a 
false advantage from it to justify themselves to themselves and to the 

ublic. 

4 That stutute, however, [ would observe, has been virtually repealed by 
two subsequent proceedings in the university ; in the first place, by the 
New Theological Statute of 1842, which placed me, as,Regius Professor, 
at the head of a newly constituted board of Theological Examiners; and 
then, in the same year, by the just act of the chief authorities o” the 
university, with whom rests the iuitiative of every measure, the board of 
heads of houses and proctors, who unanimously proposed a form of statate 
for rescinding it. So far, then, as the chief responsible body of the ani- 
versity is concerned, I am relieved of the burden of that statute; though 
the Tractarian party succeeded, with a very reduced majority, however, 
in throwing out the measure of convocation. 

And is not the history of that statute perfectly underswod? How can 
any venture to put it forward now, when by such an act they are impli 
cating themselves with the theology and the spirit of its chief promoters ? 
Everyone knows that the editors of the Tracts, and others following in 
their wake, were the great instruments in the work of calunny on which 
it was founded. A pamphlet, full of gross misrepresentation of my writ- 
ings, the productiva of Mr. Newman, was circulated through the country. 
And the calumnies thus spread abroad concurred with the great political 
excitement of the times in obtaining a majority against me: not however, 
even then, until after a repulse on the first assault by the firm and spirited 
intervention of the proctors. How, then, can any wish to sympathize or 
identify themselves with the chief actors of thatday? Where is Mr. New 
mab now, let me ask, the principal mover then? What are the rest 
doing—bis old associates whom te has left—but training others to im 
bibe the spirit of their great leader, reluctant as they may be to follow 
him throughout? 

With what real trath, therefore, can it be said that, as certain persons 
seem totake an unenviable pleasure in repeating, lam under “ the cen- 
eure of the university?” [ am not, my lord, in truth. In fact, the statute 
referred to no opinions or doctrines whatever, but only to the manner of 
treating theological subjects. When, indeed, a censure of the university 
is passed, certain propositions are selected from the author’s writings, and 
the decree of convocation condemns those particular propositions. This 
was done recently in the case of Mr. Ward, the author of the Jdeal of the 
Christian Church. Nothing of the kind was donein my case ; nothing spe- 
cific was ever alleged against me. 

Certainly, whatever may have been the first design of the statute refer- 
red to, it had no effect. [thas been practically a dead letter. I have 
continued to preach and lecture in the university without any diminution 
of attendance or respect on account of it. No Divinity Professor before 
me, I believe, has been better attended, or received more marks of con- 
fiience from his hearers. 

Then, my lord, if turther witnesses are needed to my charscter as a 
Christian minister, let the thousands who have heard my sermons and my 
lectures speak for me. Again, let any of my parishioners, who have 
known my manner of life and conversation now for 12 years past and my 
whole ministry among them, in the charch, in the school, and from honse 
to house—be called to give their evidence, But let not the public be 
deluded into a rash and false judgment by anonymous slanderers in news. 
pavers. Nor let an undue weight be attributed to meetings convened by 
circulars sent through the country, under the instigation of a few individ- 
uals, who are for the most part well known adversuries, not only of me, 
bat of all that is Protestant in our church. 

I trust, my lord, I have not exceeded that reserve which becomes me in 
addressing your Lordship. I am sure you will not wonder at my feeling 
strongly on an occasion of such solemn interest to me. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, with every sentiment of respect, your 
Lordship’s greatly obliged and faithful servant, 

To Lord John Russell. 

Christchurch, Dec 9. 


R. D. HAMPDEN, 


——@——_ 


AJUDGMENT IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY 
RELATING TO AMERICAN’S LNHERITING PROPERTY IN ENG- 


LAND. 
(Before Sir J. Wigram, Fitch V. Weber). 


Inthis ease a reference had been directed to the Master to inquire who 
was the heir-at-law of Ann Taylor, the testatrix in the cause. living at 
the time of her death. The Master found that the testatrix was the 
daughter of one William Willock, who died in 1778. In 1839'the tes- 
tatrix died without issue. The testatrix had a sister Elizabeth, who 
married one Butler, and had issue Thomas D. Batler, one of the claim. 
ants ; and a sister Alice,who married one Sause, and died in 1772, leav- 
ing a daughter, Fanny Bglington. The testatrix had also a brother, 
Thomas Wil.ock, who died in 1833, leavinga son, William Willock, who 
was born in 1778, was married in 1823, and died in 1835, leaving a son, 
William Willock. Thomas Willock lefialso a second son, J. T. Willock, 
and a daughter Catherine, who wasone of the plaintiffs in thecause. The 
Master found that W. Willock, the grandson of Thomas, was the heir-at 
law of the testatrix at the time of her death. By the report, it appeared 
that in 1784, Thomas Willock, a British born subject, had gone to reside in 
the United States, and in the same year had taken the oath of allegiance 
to that Government, by the terms of which he renounced and abjured his 
allegiance to any other State or Government whatsoever. The parties 
excepting tq ‘he Master’s report were the descendants of testatrix’s sisters 
and J. T. Willock, the second sen of Thomas Willock, The case having 
been argued for several previous days. 

His HONOUR now delivered jadgment. According to the pedigree, 
which is not disputed, there is no question but that the Master’s find. 
ing is right. But a question arises, whether, under the circumstances of 
the case, the status of Thomas, and William, his son, is not such, as to 
incapacitate William, the grandson, from taking lands by descent from 
the testatrix. The argument in that view was founded upon 
the two treaties of this country with the United States, of September. 
1783, and November, 1794. I am clear that there is nothing in either of 
these treaties to affect the rights of William the grandson. The treaty of 
1783 empowered British-born subjects, then residing in America, to 
become American citizens; it did not empower British subjects who 
afterwards should go to reside thare, to become such citizens. ‘“ Doe vy. 
Malcaster” (8 Barn, and Cr.) is acasein point. Thomas Willock never 
was in America until 1784, and therefore he was not a subject of that 
treaty of 1783. The treaty of 1794 was in the nature of a local a ct, and 
Thomas Willock did not reside in the locatity. The correctness, then, 
of the Master’s conclusion must depend upon the statates of the 7th, 
Anne, — 5, 4th George li., chap.21, 13th George III., chap, 21, and 
3d James I., chap. 4. omas Willock went to Americain 1784, and his 
son and dson were born there? the son, therefore, not being born 





within the King’s allegiance, his capacity must depend upon the 7th 
Aune and 4th George II. By the third eection of the former statute it is 


pect to the authority of the church, as itis laid down and explained in the | declaired “ that the children of all vataral bora subjects, buin oat of t 


Monday, by some ruffians, who beat him until they 
his bones. 
on suspicion. 


four o’clock on Friday morning, 
more, Rathcoole, was about going to 
two men unknown met him at the gate; 
the other in 
looking after 
ing— 


Shannon Harbour to 
some persons stationed 
the Major’s ear. 


of Geashill and Newtown, 
would dare pay poor-rates. 
tor. 
threatened. 
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tormularies of our church, was most incumbent on Christians, though | allegiance of Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, shail be deemed, ad. 


certainly not that high and transcendant respect which is due to the iu- | judged, and taken to be natural born subjects to all intents, constructions 


and purposes whatsoever.” The statute of the 4th George II., chap. 21 
explaining that of Anne, requires “ That the fathers of such children 
shall be natural born subjects at the time of the birth of such children 
respectively.”” The only question up to this point of thecase would be, 
whether in 1788, at the time of the birthof William, the son, Thomas 
had ceased to be a natural born subject of Great Britain. As tv William, 
the grandson, the 13th George III,, chap. 21, provides, “ That all persone 
bora oat of the allegiance, S&c., whose fathers were, or should by virtue 


| of the statutes 7th Anne and 4th George II., be entitled to the rights and 


rivileges of natural born sabjects, should be deemed natural born sub- 
jects.” From the words of the last act, it is clear that the capacity of 
William, the grandson to inherit depends upon the question whether 
William, the son, at the tume of his birth, was entitled to the rights and 
privileges ofa natural burn subject by virtue of the statutes of 7th Anne 
and 4th George [1. The inquiry as to the capacity of William, the grand. 
son, must be answered by transferring the inquiry to the capacity of 
William, the son, under those statute. 

The first question arises as to the disqualifications expressed in the 
second section of the 4th George II., chap 21. Thuse qualifications are 
three; they extend, first, to children whose fathers, at the time of their 
birth, were or should be attainted of high treason by judgment, outlawry, 
or otherwise : secondly, to children whose fathers, at the time of their 
birth, were, or should be liable to the penalties of high treason or felony, 
in case of their returning to this kingdom without the license of the 
Urown ; and thirdly, children whose fathers, at the time of their birth. 
were or should be in the actual service of any foreign prince or state at 
enmity with the Crown. The firstaud third disqualitications gave rise 
to no question, for no such attainder or foreign service has been shown 
in this case. With respect to the second disqualification, I think it was 
well argued, on the part of the grandson, that the words of the second 
section as to returning into the kingdom without license clearly point te 
a well known class of offences ; and the fact that such a distinct class of 
offences did exist and subject the offenders to the penalties of treason or 
felony, is a suflicient reason in my opinion to induce any court of justice 
to restrain the words of the statute within those limits. No construction 
of a statute could be more improbable than one which requires a court 
of justice to determine incidentally, that a person was actually guilty of 
treason or felony in the absence of that party. An argument, however, 
of another kind was resorted to ; it was said that Thomas, in the cireum- 
stauces found by the Master, had abjured his allegiance, and before the 
birth of William, his son, had become by his own actsan American citizen, 
and had ceased altogether to be a British subject. After giving this 
argument the fullest consideration, | think that it is fallacious. The privi- 
leges conferred by the statutes in question upon the children of subjects 
born out of the King’s allegiance, are the privileges of the children and 
not of the fathers, and are conferred upon the children for the benefit of 
the state itself; though I do not say that if the parents are disqualified by 
their own acts the children may not lose the privileges conferred upon 
them by these stetutes. But the parent may do acts short of this, subject- 
ing himself to penalties or forfeiture, but if tha question is, whether, b 
the act of the father, the child shall lose his privileges, it is not enoug 
to show that the father has done av act which may possibly have a given 
effect; it must be shown that the acts of the father actually had that 
effect which the argument ascribes to them, and without that the rights 
of the children will be unatfected by the acts ofthe father. Nothing is more 
certain than that natural bora subjects cannot get rid of their allegiance 
by any such acts as the Master has found to have been doue by Thomas. 
I do not deny that Thomas may have subjected himself to pains and penal- 
ties, but the question is upon the rights and privileges of the children; 
and whilst the obligation of allegiance remains upon the father, the rights 
and privileges of the children will not be affected by the acts relied upon. 
{ am not now called upon to say how far the acts of the Legislature of 
this country can make a man, born out of the allegiance, a subject against 
his will; alllam called upon to decide is, thata man, entitled under 
the statutes in question to such rights, cannot be deprived of them by such 
acts of his father as have been reiied upon. The statute of 3d James 1., 
chap. 4, sections 22 and 23, no doubt creates an offence ; but in the absence 
of attainder, judgment, or outlawry the case falls under the foregoing 
observations. This appears to me to dispose of the question as between 
the descendants of the testatrix’s sisters and William, the grandson. But 
it was contended on the part of J.T. Willock, that he was to be preferred 
to the grandson on the ground that the latter had not qualified himself 
by receiviag the sacrament, taking the oaths, and subscribing the decla- 
rations within the five years, as prescribed by the statute. These acts 
were not done within the five years; but it does appear to me impossi- 
ble to read that act and not to see that some reasonable time must be 
all,wed before the party is required to do these acts. It certainly is not 
meant thatthe party should do them before the title has aceraed by the 
death of the ancestor. Itis within the reasoning of Lord Coke that where 
a party is entitled to certain rights he has tume allowed him to do the 
requisite acts to perfect his title. Being of opinion that the Master 
was right in his conclusion, the exceptions must be overruled, with 
costs. 


——a 
IRELAND. 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland held a Privy Council on Thursday at 
ternoon, at which a proclamation was adopted declaring the Act for the 
Prevention of Crime and Outrage to be in force, from and after the 29th 
December, in certain districts specified. 

The proclamation includes the whole counties of Limerick and Tippe- 

rary. 

Also baronies in several other counties, as follows— 

P Clare—The baronies of Bunratty, Tuila, Islands [nchiquin, and Clon 
erlaw. 

Waterford—The baronies of Glenshiry and Upperthird. 

i County—The baronies of Clonlish, Ballybrit, Eglish, and Garry- 

castle. 

Roscommon—The baronies of Athlone, Ballintobbir, Roscommon, Bally 
moe, Boyle; the parishes of Criev, Kileamsey, Kilnemanagh, and Kileola,- 
in the barony of Freachpark. 

Leitrim—The baronies of Leitrim, Mohill, and Carrigallen. 
Cavan—The baronies of Clonmahon, Tullybunes, and Upper Loughtee. 
Longford—The baronies of Iongford, Granard, and Ardagh. 


According to the Limerick Chronicle, the Special Commission for Lime- 


rick will commence on the the 4th January. The Judges are to be Chie 


Jastices Blackburn and Doherty. There are 124 prisoners for trial, of 
whom 100 are expected to come before the Special Commasion- 
We have some addenda to the list of outrages— 


Hennelly, acarman, waa murdered near the Bridge at Castlebar om 


had broken several of 
Three men were subsequently captured by the townpeople, 


On the 8th instant, Greer, a civil officer of Armagh, Was murdered by 


one Spears, on whom he came to serve a notice; Spears, aided by his wife 
beat the man to death with his own stick. 


, t e of intimidation. “ About 
Loe ce mai bbe card oervent-boT of Mr. Charles B lack- 


Clonnel from his farm at Ballin toher, 
one of them stepped aside, whilst 
i i ~ were within. He was told he was 
is sunetdng. “te man than handed him the follow- 


“ Take notice, Frank Morris, that if you don’t give up mind Clearagh 


that one month will not pass by until you may have your bearer. 
is the last warning. 


The notice was rolled up 


oe aby Ls agp _ except that Morris is con sidered a careful and 


faithful servant.” 


“A DetermMineD NurpER EB. 


and tied in brown paper, and the boy was told 
that they would call again. Nocause can be 


t, as Major M’Lean was return ing in his gig from 
Oe vesidenee Blackwater —— in King’s County, 
behind a wall fired at him: the ball whistled past 


On Sunday night | 


have been posted up in different placesinthe parishes 
Tullamoore Union, threatening any person who 
The notice als) made reference to the colleo- 
The secretary of a Relief Committee in the same union has also been 


Several notices 


Sa ae 
OsituaRy.—We have to record the demise of the venerable Countess 


Dowager Cathcart, who expired at Cathcart House, the family seat, 
Renfrewshire, on the 14th ult. 


The venerable Earl of Harrowby, father 





of Lord Sandon, late M P for Liverpool, died at Sandon Hall on the 27th 
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wit j th year of bis age. Vice Admiral Charles Carter {of the 
oh died Gooner on the 20th ult, after a lingering illness. ites | death of Adm Sir Geo Parker K C B :— 
General Steele died on the Ist ult, near Richmond, Surrey. Vice Ad-| Adm of the White Hon Sir John Talbot, G C B, to be Adm of the Red. 
iral Peter Riboulean died on the 16th ult. The deceased wasa mid- | Adm of the Blue Sir Wm H Gage, G C H, to be Adm of the White. 
shi man of the Prince William in Lord Hood's action with the Comte | V Adm of the Red Geo Barker to be Adm of the Blue, V Adm of the 
4 Grasse in 1781. General Olivieri, an Italian refugee, died at Versaille® | White Sir Thos Briggs, G C MG, to be V Adm of the Red. V Adm of 
e the 18th ult, in the 82d year of hisage. He served with distinction | the Blue Bulkey Mackworth Praed to be V Adm of the White. Rear 
in the Republican and Imperial armies of France, and commanded 8 | Adm of the Red Henry Gordou to be V Adm of the Blue. Rear Admof 
» eiment of Dragoons at the battle of Waterloo. On the 26th ult., Sir | the White Chas P B Bateman to be Rear Adm of the Red. Rear Adm of 
eur » Parker, K C B, expired at his seat at Great Yarmouth, in the | the Blue Sir Thos Ussher, C B, K C H, to be Rear Adm of the White. 
isi at of bis age. By the last accounts from Germany, we learn that ' Capt M H Dixon to be Rear Adm of the Blue. 
bi Royal Highness, Prince Paul, brother of the King of Wurtemberg, has| Office of Ordnance, Dec. 27.—Royal Artillery —Gentlemen Cadets to 
died after a painfal and protracted illness, aged 62. On the 16th ult, in | be Sec Lts; C E Walcott, v Phillips, pro; G Burtchaell, v Gobdy, pro; 
L ndon, Cuvunt Lusi, aged 55. The count married a step daughter of the |G Davis, v Greene, pro; E G Bredinv Miller, pro; W Jj Bolton, ¥ 
im Marquis of Lansdowne. The Archduchess Maria Louisa, widow of | Barry, pro; G B Traherne, v Orme, pro; 8. G. Batchellor, v Colomb, 
the Emperor Napoleon and Duchess of Parma and Placentia, expired at | pro; H T Middleton, yG W D Hay, pro; F Close, v Harding, pro; J 
Parma onthe 17.h ult, at the age of 56. By her death the dachies of | Sinclair, y Margesson, pro; H L Talbot, v Stewart, pro; W J Wilson, v 
parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, devolve bee the abdicated Duke of | Street, pro; W H R Simpson, v Calvert, pro ; L W Penn, v Wooley, 
Lucca, who has thus been speedily restored to power. pro; H R Saunders, v Drayson, pro; E G Snow, v Elgee, pro; RG 





The following proms have this day taken place consequent upon the 











them of their labourere, and reduced them to beggary. We dro glad to 
see that the lion of the press has at length put bis paw on this miscliev- 
ous and conceited man. 


DR. HAMPDEN. 


The contest with regard to this gentleman and his 2 omination to the 
see of Hereford, vacant by the promotion of Dr, Musgrave to the Arch 
bishopric of York, has ended in his election by the Dean and Chapter. 
The influence of the crown has prevailed, as it always does whenever 
the minister of the day thinks proper to ally it with popular clamour. 

Lord John Russell then has carried his point in spite of ali remonstran- 
ces; but victories are sometimes too dearly purchased, and Lord John will 
find that such has been the case in this instance. Neither of hie appoint» 
ments in the present case have been popular with the charch party, Dr 
Musgrave having little to recommend him but his radical politics. We 
will let the reader see what Bell’s Messenger, one of the best informed 





—-—— Handcock, v Carthew, pro; J D Ramsay, v Forbes pro; W Morris, v 


int | Blair. pro; J T Leathes, v Martinean, pro; H Renny, v Hunter, pro; 
ing Street, Dec, 21,—The Queen has been pleased to appoint seta . ’ . 
Carries Heasy Deding, Esq., to be Lieutenant Geunkie of the island of | © : Rotton, v RJ Hay, pro; J — Savage, v Macdougall, pro; D Jones, 
St. Lucia. ‘ Corps of Royal E caine Gentlenen Cadets to be Second Lts; HC 
ign Office, Dec 21.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 1 gahe Moges - ee. 1 > iE 
on” ol nctoned, 0 Consal at Belize in Sobdutes for the U 8 of Elphinstone ; C E Cumberland ; A 8S Creyke, vice Phillpotts, pro; W 
rica. ’ 
anuaee Office, Dec. 28—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. Tuomas M Persse, as Consul at Galway for the United States of 
America. 





B Pyers, vice Belson, pro; J W O'Bryen Hoare, vice Hutchinson, pro ; 





| Siborne, pro; G R Lempriere, vice Akers,pro. 
The Avy. | 


War-office, December 24.—5th Deag Gaards—Lt W S Sandford, from 
the 83d Ft to be Lt v Crawfurd, who ex. 6th Drag Guards—Veterinary 
surg AHCherry, from 16th Light Drag to be Veterinary Sarg v John- 
gon, res. 7th Drag Gaards—Major-General the Hon H Marray, C. B to 
be Col v Lt Gen Sir G Scovell, K O B ap to the 4th Light Drags. 4th 
Light Drags.—Lt-Gen, Sir G Scovell, KCB from the 7th Drag Guards to 
be Col v Lt Gen Sir J C Dalbiac, dec ; Assist-Surg J Reid, from the Staff 
to be Assist-Surg v Mare, pro in the 72d Ft. 15th Light Drags—Cornet 
B R Keene, to be Lt by pur v Hoare, who re ; F W Goldfrap, Gent to | a tt — 
be Cornet by purv Keene. 16th Light Drags—Veterinary Surg J Kings-| The week has been fertile in the arrival-of steamers. The Washington 
ley, irom the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Veterinary Surg v mia fe reached this port on the 15th, having sailed from Southampton on the 19 ult. 
i. to 6ch Drags. 3d Regt of Ft—Lt Richard G A Luard, to be Adj v | Hep long detention arose in consequence ofa tempestuous passage which 

a 


‘t—Lt WH to be Capt b rv Beauclerk, : i ‘ 
pate Eee | Baby ‘sou! ae 20 Pe ts 4 Lr er per + Wenete obliged her to put into Halifax to refit and replenish her stock of coals. 
' 's , 


1ith Ft—Surg J S Chapman, from 63d Ft to be Surg v Dane, who exc. | The Missouri, one of the French line uf steamers, arrived on the 18th inst, 
13th Ft—Gent Cadet H Stone, from the Royal Military College, to be having sailed from France on the 24th ult. She also from stress of wea- 


‘nsign, by pur v Busby, prointhe7th Ft 14th Ft—LtCol M Barlow, | : wey 
saa to be LtGol'v Brevet Col M Everard, who ret upon kalf- ther was obliged to seek the temporary shelter of Halifax. 


pay, 3d Ft; Brevet Major C R Newman, to be Major, without pur vice | °vening brought us the second of the Cunard steamers, the Cambria, 
Barlow, pro in 44th Ft ; Lt E Protheroe, to be Capt v Newman ; Ensign | Capt. Harrison, which beautiful vessel left Liverpool on the Ist, encoun- 


H Townsend to be Lt v Protheroe; Gent Cadet W RB M’Gwire, from | tering the same description of weather that had been experienced by her 
the Royal Military College, to be Ensign v Townsend. 44th Ft—Brevet | Ba Pe 
eomM] etitors, 





daughter. 





4& xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 @ 110 1-2, 
GB ALBION, 
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LtCol M Barlow, from the 14th Ft tu be Lt-Col withont pur Lt-Col J O 
Clunie, from half-pay 3d Ft to be Lt-Col v Barlow, ap to the 14ch Ft, 


47th Ft—Lt J Villiers, to be Capt by par v Evans, who re; Lt 8 T Wil-| regalar files of London papers are completed to the Ist of January in- 
liams, to be Capt by pur v Armstrong, whore; Ensign G W Armit, to be | elacion. 


Lt by pur v Villiers ; Ensign T Roper, to be Lt by purv Williams; Wj , ae ; : 

Oo caeneaen, Gent to be Bosiga by par v Armit; C A Stevenson, Gent Fhe commercial intelligence continues to wear a more favourable 
to be Ensign by pur v Roper. 63 Ft—Major C James, from the 84th Ft) aspect. The rate of interest at the Bank of England is now reduced to 
to be Major, v Green, who ex; Surgif Deane, “uD from the 11th Ft to be | is five per cent. ; the stock of bullion is still increasing, being now nearly 
Surg v Chapman, who ex. 66th Ft—Lt H De Lutterell Saunderson to be twelve millions; the public fondo aun ,stl efunasinn, and the penie. ie 


Capt by pur v Maunsell, who re; Easign W S P Serocold to be Lt by 4 , 
oar v Axiderect ; Charles Perrin, Gent to be Ensign by pur v Serocold. | P@88!2g away. The business of the country, however, revives but slowly ; 


69th Ft—Ensign William George Daniel to be Lt by pur v Brown, who | cotton is still low, but provisions bigh, and corn, flour, and breadstuffs 


re; Heury Beauchamp Brady, Gent to be Ensign by pur v Daniel. 72d} wij) probably, from the constant demand for Ireland, hold their prices 
Ft—Ensign A Crombie to be Adjt v Rice, pro; Assist Surg J Mure, MD. Aaston the etated . 
g , 


from the 4th Light Drags to be Surg v Gray, ap tothe 75th Ft. 75th Ft : A a , 
-Surg E W Gray, MD from the72d Ft. to be Surg v P Nicolson, M D who Parliament adjourned on the 20th of December to February 3d, having 
re upon half-pay. 83d Ft—Lt RH P Crawford, from the 5th.Drag | passed several bills—among them the Irish Coercion Bill, which had at 


Guards, to be Lt v W Sandford, who ex. 84th Ft—Major G Green, from " lread tin force in several of the Irish counties. 
the 63UFt to be Major, v James, who ex ; 80th Ft—Lt W Edwards to be the "y Gates anys 7 ra y =~ by jp eet wa th ok tha theall , a 
Capt without pur v Brevet Major Holland, dec; Evsiga G W Robinson | It will, we trust, have the elect of staying the arm rderer, an 

to be Lt without purv Barry dec.; Ensign J R Stuart to be Lt vy Ed. | restoring in some degree that tranquillity which is necessary for the well 
wards; Geat Cadet H B Scott, from the Koyal Mil Coll to be Basiga v | being of society. It is satisfactory to know that the execution of the pro. 


Robinson. 89th Ft—Easign B Mein to be Lt by pur v Kennedy, who] .-.: ‘thie Bill i i : : 
re; C Watson, Gent to be Basign by pur v Mein. visions of this Bill is entrusted to wise hands, for all parties agree in 


Unattached—Brovet Lt-Col 8 D Pritchard, from Major half-pay Unat- | awarding to the Earl of Clarendon, the present Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
tached, to be Col without par. | lend, a firmness and wisdom in council, and a determination in his exe- 
Hospital Stof—Local Dep Inspector-Gen of Hospitals R M Peile, M D! cutive policy which places him high in the rank of statesmen. Several 
to be Dep Luspector-Gen of Hospitals; Dep Inspector-Gen o f Hospitals | 
R M Peile, M D to bo Local Laspectvr-Gon of Hospitals ig ireland ; J 
Robertson M D to be Assist-Sur to the Forces, v Reid, appointed to the 
4th Light Drags. 

Brevet-—The undermentioned Cadets of the Hon the East India Com- 
pany’s Service, to have the local and tempcrary rank of Ensign, during 
the period of their being — under the command of Lt-Col Sir F. 
Smith, of the Royal En at 
ping and Mining—E Southey, J B Donne, D J Nasmyth,L Russell, 3 
Goddard, S C Jerais, G Dennison, 3 F Fisher, C Scott, D C Henchy, 
ay a December 21.—The following promotions have this day British Parliament. The tone and object of his lordship’s letter are 
taken place, consequent upon the death of Vice Admiral C. Carter, on the | praised, but the reply of Dr. McHale is not considered so satisfactory as 
20th instant—Rear-Admiral of the Red F. Temple to be Vice-Admiral of | it might be. 


the Blue; Rear Admiral of the White E. Ratsey to be Rear-Admiral of a : : : 
the Red : Rear-Admiral of the Blue H. Hope, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of } . The dofencelecs condition of Rugiend = the event of oud den earns 
is a subject which now sufficiently occupies the public mind. The 


the White; Capt. W. F. Owen to be Rear Admiral of the Blue. 
government is at last aroused, and Lord John Russell has promised to 


War Office, Dec. 30.—6th Drag Gds.—Cornet J M Heath to be Lt by 
p, Vv Buchanan who ret; W B Philimore, Gent, to be Cor by p, v Heath. | Jay some detailed plan before the House of Commons, immediately af- 
ter the recess. In the meanwhile the public journals are busy. The 


7th Drag Gds—F G Smith, Gent, to be Cor by p, v Adams prom. 9th 

Light Drags—Cor W F Richards tobe Lt by p, v Kortright who ret; Cor . 

JH King to be Lt by p, v Robarts who ret. 3d Rogt of Foot—Capt B Earl of Ellesmere, formerly known as Lord Francis Egerton, has ad- 
Kingsley from h-p 58th Ft to be Capt v M'Kie prom; Lt J W Richard- | dressed a long letter to the T'imes, which for close reasoning and stiring 
a yA dhe tg Peay wee ps ly A nag Hog ee ode coos patriotism, could hardly be excelled. The danger is painted in colours 

‘WwW Longfield 'to be Capt “ P. = tall whe yet! of = Gerebe tw be Lt so vivid, yet so truthful, that conviction seems borne on every line. 

by p. v Longfield; B S Adams, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Garner. 16th Ft The deplorable state of the West Indies, brought on by the rashness of 
—Ens C C Grant to be Adjt v Bennett, who resigus the Adjutancy only. | the Negro emancipation act, and the bitter hostility pursued towards the 


26th Ft—Lt R T Hearn t'm 94th Ft to be Lt, v Blair who exch. 35th Ft 1 ey 
—Brevt Maj J H O Moore to be Maj by p, v Deedes who ret; Lt T Teu. planters by Mr. Stephen and the Colonial Office, have at length attracted 


lon to be Capt by p, v Moore; Ens C M Layton to be Lt by p, v Teulon; public notice, and Lord George Bentinck has been able to obtain a Par- 
J Harris, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Layton. 43rd Ft—Capt H J V Kem. | liamentary Committee for looking into this unfortunate business. The 


rea a ne ve to be oe o2 a - Fa ; ay i sooner the committee get to work the better, and when their report is 
e@ Capt by p, v Kemble who ret, Ens T Wilson to be Lt ss . - 
by p, v Macgowan ; H Fowler, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Wilson. 4lst Ft made, John Bull will indeed stare at the things that will be brought to 


—Ass't Surg D Stewart from the Staffto be Aes’t Surg, v Hart dec. light. He will find that all the Colonial ministers for the last twenty 
43d Ft.—J L Johnstone, Gent, to be Assist Sur, v Agar, ap to the Staff; | years have been under the influence of that evil genius of the colonies, 


pws ees aa yas ae to be Maj by p, v Cole, pro; Capt W T| Mr. Stephen—now at last happily sent about his business by Earl Grey— 
be Capt, b “ 4 apt, v Henry who ex; Lt B Warburton to} .14 Mr. Stephen in his turn being the tool of the Exeter Hall Saints. These 
apt, by p,v Ward; Ens MF M Herbert to be Lt by p, v Warburton; 


R M Hall, Gent to be Ens, by p, v Herbert. 54th Ft.—Ens P W Gillum | Pseudo-humanity gentlemen, who feel for every one but their own coun- 
to be Lt, by p, v Redmond, who ret; E T Shiffaer, Gent, to be Ens by p,| trymen and those of their own complexion, have persecuted almost unto 


i ay — ynesa ed 8 money , - sy hy ch Gent ; eee © | death the unfortunate planters of the West Indies. Depriving them of 
re di ompson to be ’ o » V Simmons, . . : : 
decd; Gent Cadet $ Hackott, aoothion Royl Milty Coll ond to he ey slave labour, they denied them the right of seeking free labour in the 


Thompson. 68th Ft.—Bvt Col Sir R Bardett, Bart, fm half-pay Unattd | Cheapest market, but sent them Coolies from the East Indies, one of the 
to be Lt Col, v Lurd ‘W Paulet, who ex; Maj RW Huey to be Lt Col by | most preposterous, expensive and mischievous schemes that could be de- 


»V Sir R Burdett, who ret; Bvt Maj R L Phipps to be Maj by p, v Huey;| y; : , i : 
qe H Bi Greer to be Capt, by p. ¥ Phippe ; Bee F 8 Savage to be Lt, by vised. All this was crowned, during the last session, by Lord John Rus- 


4 V Greer; T H LH Phipps, Gent to be Ens, by p, v Savage. 73d Ft.— | Sell’s plan for equalizating the sugar duties, and admitting the slave 
| C Harrison to be Lt, y p, v Hall, who ret; R MacCulloch Peard, | grown sugar of foreign countries, on the same terms as that from the co- 
ent, to be Ens, by p, v Harrison. 79th Ft.—Ens W C Cuninghame to | lonies. 


Lt, byp, vHAM ; i be Ens, b : : 
Ouninghmo."» 924 FeLi @ Warreuder w'be Capt, by py Stoware | | FFS° trade, which hs brovght wo much distrose on the British nation, 


~~ ret; Ens J Cunningham to be Lt, by p, v Warrender; G H Renny. and the “ unadcrned eloquence of Richard Cobden,” as Sir Robert Peel 
Renn Ens, by p, v Cunningham. 94th Ft.—Lt D H Blair, fm 26th | terms it, are beginning to be estimated at their true value. That una- 
: t, v Hearn, who ex. 96th Ft —Lt G F Campbell Bray, fm 66th | dorned homo having, during his recent travels, dined with the King of 


Ft, to be Lt, v Barclay, pro 

nit WI Re ty Grange to be Capt by p, v Dickson who rets; France, has been recently giving off a little more of his eloquence at 
4 HRB Searle to be Lt by p, v Grange. popular meetings, in which he recommended that the army and navy 

M'Kie tone de b 4 0 y 48th Ft to be Lt Col by p; Brev Major P| of England be disbanded and free trade established in their stead ! By 

aj wt p. i i j 

Hospital Staff —Ase Bate B Agar feom 43d Ft to be Asst Sarg to the this plan he hopes to save enough in the public expenses to meet the loss. 
orces, v Stewart app to 41st Ft, es in the revenue which his nostruma hava brought on the country. This 
Brevet.—Capt E ingsley of 3d Ft to be Major in the Army; Major E | istoo much even for the Times, which paper reads the man of unadorned 


Kingsley of 3d Ft to be Lt Colin the Arm 
, y: eloquence a gentle lecture, and flatly tells him that the West Indies have 
emorandum.— ’ i 7 
army b ine eat 2 C A A O'Reilly has been allowed to retire from the | 1409 barbarously treated, and that the door of protection must not be 
© of an unattached commission, he beiog about to settle 


at the Cape of Hope. entirel y closed against them by England, since England has deprived 


She reached ns without damage, and in the comparatively 


short passage which the dates we have given indicate. By her our 








notices of motions were given, to be bronght forward on the resumption 
of business after adjournment for the holidays, and a busy session may be 
expected. Idleness is uot one of the faults of the British Parliament. 
The Ear! of Arundel and Surrey, a leading Catholic Peer in England, 
has addressed a letter to Bishop McHale, on the subject of pulpit de- 


gy. ‘Until a stop be put to this frightful system, Lord Arundel says he 





E Phillpotts, vice J H Smith, pro; H Sandeman, vice Crease, pro; A 
L C Barber, viee Grain, pro ; J Grantham, vice A P Smith, pro ; G Neville 
A Lochner, prm J P Cox, vice Ravenhill, promoted ; H G Savage, vice 


BIRTH—On the 18th wst., 30 Warren street, MRS J. C. BATTERSBY, of a 


Tuesday | 


hatham, for field instruction in the art of Sap- nunciations now so common with the lower class of the Catholic cler- | 


cannot properly defend [reland and her Catholics, when attacked in the | 


And most moderate conservative journals iu the kingdom, says : 


“As we have now reached that happy season of Christmas in which all 
Englishmen more peculiarly devote themselves to the enjoyment of their 
= and ype to the delightful intercourse of social and domestic 

ife ; in a word, es all around us is breathing of peace, happiness, and mu- 
tual kindliness,—as half the churches of the great ete a 
| forth their merry peals, whilst the remoter towns and cities are all receiy- 
ing their coming relatives and friends with that hearty affection and English 
| welcome which becomes us as a Christian community,—we really cannot 
| induce ourselves to drop an unwelcome word which may interrupt the 
| general contentment and introduce political discord and dissension in a 
scene of so much cheerfulness and natural enjoyment. Let us be allowed, 
| therefore, for the present, to dismiss Lord John Russell to become the 
| Christmas visitor ot the Baron Rothschild, or at least to share the coming 
holidays between the Baron and Dr. Hampden, with perhaps a day or two 
| to spare for Dr. Musgrave, the new archbishop, who, a few months only 
, Since, so zealously led the Radical politics of the University to which he be- 
' longs. Let us wish even Lord Jobn that peace which he himself seems so 
| little to desire and pursue, when in the midst of general good will and ale 
| most approaching partiality for his person and admunistration, he has come 
forward with a set of measures, which must unite against him every Christian 
in the community. 





As to Dr. Himpden himself, we will give the sentiments of another 
| Conservative Journal, equally able, moderate and constitutional. The 
Britannia, edited by the Rev. George Croly, speaks as follows : 

The apperance of the new bishop’s name in the rescript from White- 
| hall settles all questions as to Lord John Russell's determination on the 
subject. The reasons of the choice wholly baffle us. Are they the 
| talent, the literature, the learning, or the life? In which of those points 
is Dr. Hampden more conspicuous than any 500 or 5,000 of his clerical 
brethren? He has been long in a position to exhibit peculiar ability, if 
he possessed anything of the kind. He has even been before the public 
under circumstances which made it especially necessary for him to ex- 
hibit whatever abisity he possessed, and in all probability he has done 
80; and yet to what has the exhibition amounted? He has published 
sermons, an inaugural lecture and some similar matters; yet who knows 
more of Dr. Hampden now than they knew of him fifteen years ago? 

In fact, the only celebrity of Dr. Hampden has been connected with 
the charge of his publishing “ unsound doctrine” in his Bampton lecture 
sermons fifteen years ago, and his being censured for those doctrines 
four years alter by the University of Oxtord. 

* = * * . * 


In these observations we have avoided giving any decided opinion of 
the nature of Dr. Hampden’s theology, Our reason is, the extreme diffi- 
culty which we find in discovering his actual sentiments. His language 
is so cloudy, his notions are so vague, and his decisions so contradictory, 
rvstical, and elusive, that we might as well grasp a shadow. We doubt 
whetner he is fully aware of the nature of his own conceptions. But, with- 
out being able to say what he is, we can easily say what an English bishop 
ought to be pure, true and faithful, in that high and primary declaration- 
‘In beginning was the Worn, and the Worp was with God, and the 
Word was Gop.” 


Now to these remarks which are in the mouths of nearly all zealous 
banca the eloquent remonstrance of the Dean of Hereford to 
| the Queen, given in our presentnumber—and to the protest of a large por- 
| tion of the Bench of Bishops given in our last, Lord John turns a deaf 

ear. Throughout the whole affair he has sought to gain an inglorious po- 

_pularity, by writing insulting answers to those high dignitaries of the 
church, who addressed him. Here is another of his letters; it is ad 
dressed to the Dean of Hereford, above mentioned. 


** Woburn Abbey, Dec. 25. 


‘ Srr,--I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 22nd inst. 
in which you intimate to me your intention of violating the law. 


‘T have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

“The Very Rev. Dean of Hereford.” “J, Russeve. 

The Dean in his letter had merely defended his right to elect a Bishop 
in accordance with the Conge d’ elire. Woburn Abbey was a fitting 
place from which to write such an epistle, since it was once charch pro- 
perty, and most unjustly seized by au unscrupulous monarch, and given to 
his lordship’s ancestors. Harry VIII. could hardly have issned a rescript 
more domineering and insulting. 

But the practical evils arising from all this will be, that Lord John 
Russell will alienate from himself a large body of good and influential 
men, who felt pre-disposed to become attached to his person and govern- 
ment. The treason and treachery of Peel to his party would have brought 
thousands under the banner of Russell, if that Russell had acted with 
wisdom and discretion. It was a capital error to take up Dr. Hampden 
or any man asa bishop, against whom aught could be urged, since there 
were, as Dr. Croly remarks, 500 or 5000 men in the church, as estimable 
as Dr. Hampden, and against whom no objection did exist. It showsa 
great lack of judgment in the Premier, but it at the same time proves the 
trath of the remark of Sheridan—that the Whigs always seek shoals and 
quicksands on which to shipwreck themselves. 

Dr. Hampden at the eleventh hour made his defence and confession of 
faith; this defence and confession we have given to day, long as it is, 
without deduction. This we do in order to yield the accused fair play. 
A movement in his favour was also made in the University of Oxford, fif- 
teen of the heads of houses having spoken in his behalf, and the Doctor 
moves sulleuly and silently into his bishopric. But Lord John will feel 
the effects of it for many a day to come. 

We regret that our limits oblige us to curtail a portion of the Bishop 
of Exeter’s pithy letter. 








General Paredes and the Steamer Teviot.—It will be in the recollection 
ot our readers that Capt May of the T'eviot incurred much censure for 
giving conveyance to Genl. Paredes, from Cuba to Vera Cruz, and se- 
cretly landing him at the latter place. The matter became a subject of 
cemplaint from the American to the British Government, and among the 
documents lately published at Washington, we find the result of that 
complaint in the following despatch from Lord Palmerston to Mr. Ban: 
croft :— 

Foreign Office, London, November 16, 1847. 

Sir:—In answer to your etter of the 8th instant (alt), complaining of 
the conduct of Captain May, of the British mail steamer Teviot, in hav 
conveyed General Paredes from the Havana to Vera Cruz in the month o 
August last, I have the honour to state to you that the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, having investigated the circumstances of the affair, her 
Mojesty’s government have informed the directors of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, to whom the steamer Teviot belongs, that the directors 
are bound to testify, in a marked manner, their disapproval of Capt May’s 
conduct, in having thus abused the indulgence afforded to the company’s 
vessels by the government of the United States; and the directors of the 
company have accu rdingly stated to her Majesty’s government that they 
will immediately suspend Captain May from hie command; and that they 
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- deeply moved. © 
-.. “The execution was worthy of all praise—the band worked con amore, 
and each instrument played ag though the success of the piece depended 
upon individual exertion. Mr. Loder led this in the true spirit of the 


publicly and distinctly condemn acton the part of their officers which 
may bbe regarded as.a breach of iaiih towards the government of the United 


Bu infringement or invasion of regu established by the 
Unit States offtobtt in those ports of Mexico which are occupied by the 
forces of the United States. 1 have the honour to be, &c., 


PALMERSTON. 
George Bancroft, &c. &c. &b. ; 

We aro glad to see an improper act so promptly disavowed and punished, 
but we cannot bat feel the singularity of the displeasure of the American 
cabinet on this sabject, when compared with a similar act of its own on 
giving free admission to Santa Anna, another Mexican general of a far 
more hostile and dangerous character. The following short letter from 
Mr. Bancroft, when at Washington as Secretary of the Navy, appears in 
jaxta-position to Lord Palmerston’s— 

U. 8. Navy Derarruest, May 13, 1846. 
Commodore :—If Santa Anna endeavours to enter the Mexican ports 

you will allow him to vee Rew " cag Geo, Bancroft, 

Commodore David Conner, ommanding Home Squadron 

Canada.—The elections it is feared, bave terminated to the disadvantage 
of the conservative party, and therefore, if the system of Responsible 
Government have its full swing, Messrs Baldwin and Lafontaine, and 
perhaps the rebellious Mr. Papineau, will come into office again. This 
state of things has been brought about by dissentions and divisions among 


- the conservatives themselves. 


“ Brian O’ Linn; or, Luck is Everything."—By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
Author of Hector O’Halloran, Stories of Waterloo, Wild Sports of the 


West, &e. Published by Burgess, Stringer & Co., 222 Broadway, New 
‘York. Messrs. Burgess, Stringer, & Co., have issued a beautifally illus- 


trated edition, of this, the most popular of Maxwell’s works. The true 
lover of fiction, generally depends upon the name of a favourite, as a 
guarantee for excellence. The present tale will eminently sustain this 
mode of judgment, and is to our mind, the most perfect of the author’s 
productions. The story has enough of the marvellous and mysterious to 
keep alive the interest; while the admirable scenes of humour, and the 
graphic delineation of character, never permit the attention of the reader 
to flag. The character of the nameless old gentleman, is admirable for 
its terseness, humour, and quaintness. ‘The work will become exceed- 


ingly popular. oninane 
Concert, 


New York Philharmonic Society.—On Saturday evening last, the seccnd 
concert of the Sizth season of the Philharmonic Society was given at the 
Apolio Rooms. There wasa good attendance, but the audience was 
hardly as numerous as we remember in the past season. We expect 
that the calls which the new Opera House makes upon the purses ofthe 
fashionable people have tended to lessen the subscription of the Philhar- 
monic Society. if such is the case, we think that itis much to be regret- 
ted, for independent of its great merit as the only exponent of the elassi- 
cal instrumental music, it is a society of which the citizens of New York 
might feel proud, for no other city in the Union possesses a like society 
so admirably constituted and so consistent in carrying out the noblest 
purposes of music. But it would be vain to endeavour to make the public 
take an interest in anything which hasexisted some time, and from which 
the novelty bas passed: sti!] we do not despair of seeing the right feel 
ing prevail again, when the last novelty fever has passed, and in the 


.. meantime the associate members, the backbone of the society, steadily 
‘ increase in numbers, and will eventually render the society independent 


of the subscription list. This will be a must desirable result, which we 
shall be glad to see realised. 
The following was the programme of the evening : 
PART I. 
Symphony No. 3 in A. Minor,..... © eaee cone cceens cewees Mendelssohn. 
(Dedicated to Queen Victoria.) 


let Movement, Introduction and Allegro Agitato. 
2d « Scherzo, Assai Vivace. 


3d “ Adagio Cantabile. : 
4ib a Allegro, Guerriero and Finale Maestoso. 
PART II. 
Overture.—“ Baryanthe.” ...... ...--- ---------++- C. M. Von Weber. 


Concerto for two Piano-Fortes, Grand Orchestra,.........J. L. Dussek. 
(Fiast time. ) 

lst Movement, Alle Moderato. 

2d = Larghetto Sostenuto. 

3d “ Rondo, Allegro Moderato. 

Messrs. W. Scharfenberg & H. C. Timm. 
Overtare.—" Le Vampyre,” emviene Dene piquce beegesescdée Lindpaintner. 
The Symphony by the iamented but immortal Mendelssohn, is an ex 









the bolduess of its outline, aud in its strong and nervous character. The 
counter themes are equally marked, and sustain the English character to 
the very end. This movement is very complicated, too much so indeed 
to attempt its analysis in the short space allowed us; we must therefore 
be content to say, that it is equal in every respect to the preceding por- 
tions of the work. 

There was hardly a blemish in the whole performance of this Sym- 
phony, and taking it asa whole, we look upon it as the crowning achieve- 


for this band, but we do say, that in the whole range of the country, 
there is no other orchestra equal to the tasks which the New York Pbil 
harmenic Society achieves with so much ease to itself and such unquali- 
fied pleasure to its hearers. 

To Mr. Loder all praise is due, for he led the symphony in a masterly 
manner; his promptitude and decision work wonders with his band, 
and his perfect appreciation of his author’s sentiments, gives to all he 
leads, the appearance of coming right from the composer’s hand. To the 
orchestra we must also award unlimited praise, for their steadiness and 
for their most careful execution of all intrusted to their care. 

The second part commenced with the overture to Euryanthe. This 
fine overture was performed most admirably. It was altogether supe. 
rior tovits performance on previous occasions, and elicited most hearty 
applause. 

The last overture, Der Vampyre, weneverliked. It is most certainly 
a dashing and effective work, but it means much less than the great noise 
it makes would seeras to promise. This overture was also ably perform- 
ed, and in saying this we must state that the orchestral performance gave 
usentire satisfaction. They were, beyoud a doubt, superior to any pre - 
vious performance of the Philharmonic Society, and we rejoice to record 
that the course is still onward. 

The piano forte duett played by Messrs. Scharfenberg and Timm, and 
composed by Dassek, was a performance of great merit. Both gentle- 
men displayed that dexterity of fiuger and clearness ia accutant power, 
which mark the accomplished artist. The various movements were 
taken up with marked spirit, and although we missed some of the senti- 
ment in the slow movement, the whole performance was highly credita- 
ble to the gentlemen performers. 

The composition we do not admire; not that it is old, but although 
the subjects are elegant, they are spun outinto all kinds of sca’e variations 
of very uninteresting character. We think the selections ill judged, 
when so many very much finer compositions were ready at hand. 


The Drama. 


Park Turatre.—From the group of joyous young faces collected 
nightly at this theatre we should suppose the conversion of the Old Drury 
into a circus has afforded much gratification to the youthful portion of our 
community. Nor is there any apparent lack of delight manifested by the 
crowds of ‘‘ children of a larger growth”’ who enjoy with infinite zest all 
the “Sports of the Ring.” The managers are busily engaged in prepar- 
ing a magnificent comic pantomime which will materially aid the other 
varied attractions of the entertainment. This afternoon a juvenile per- 
formance takes place at half past 2 o’clock. 

BroaDway Tueatre.—The experiment of reducing the prices at this 
house has thus far succeeded to a charm ; the audieuces are large, com- 
posed of that particular class who enjoy the theatre, and are not very 
hypercritical as (o the quality of the entertainment. 

On Monday evening Mrs. Farren, from New Orleansand other western 
cities, made her first appearance in Mrs. Beverly, in the Gamester, to a 
crowded house—she wes received with that warmth invariably exhibited 
by a New York audience towardsa stranger. In the present case the 
lady’s reputation had preceded her; she is also an American by birth, 
and has therefore strong claims upon the sympathies of her countrymen. 
Her performance of the arduous character she selected for her debut: 
met with decided marks of approbation, and at the fall of the curtain she 
was loudly called for; after some delay she appeared, led on by Mr. Flem- 
ing, and very gracefully acknowledged the honour conferred on her. 








her favourite characters, Pauline, Mrs. Haller, Juliana, in the Honey 
Moon, and Beatrice, in Mach Ado About Nothing, aod appears to be 
firmly established in the good opinion of the audiences. 

We have been prevented from witnessing more than the op ening per» 
formance of this lady, and are therefore not willing to subject her to the 
scrutiny of that rigid critical analysis we feel bound to adopt on most 
occasions. 

Mrs. Farren possesses many and great advantages for ensuring success. 
She has a pleasing face, a fin» clear eye, an elegant figure, and lady-like, 
delicate, and refined manners. There is an abseuce of strong tragic 


quisite composition, and may take its rank among the great works of that | expression in her countenance, but we should suppuse that it would light 


style of writing. It possesses ail the grace and elegance which charac- 


up charmingly in the embodiment of the wit and humour of comedy. 


terize the mase of Mendelssohn, with an exuberance of fancy, an end-| Her voice is sweetly toned, deep, and singularly harmonious—this latter 
less ingenuity, a continuous flow of heart-gushing melody, and a oneness | quality materially aids her in the school she has adopted, which, we 


of thought that leaves nothing to be desired. 

Mendelssohn evidently intended to transfer some of the bold characte- 
ristics of the Scotch and English melodies, and he has succeeded admira- 
bly in hitting off the character, and still continuing to preserve the dig- 
nity of thought necessary for a composition of so high asty‘e. The com- 
posers’ masterly tact is eminently displayed in this, and it is beautiful to 
observe how. he has worked his subjects to his purpose—moulding the 
roagh materials to a shape of classic art; softening the outline, without 
robbing it. of ite siriking characteristics. Genius speaks to the under- 
standing in every movement, and one of the noblest offerings to the glory 
of England, ie the dedication of this work by its immortal composer to 
its Youthfal Queen. 

The Sinfonmia commences with an Andante con noto in A Minor 3 4 lime , 
this is followed.by an allegro un poca agitato, in 6-8 time which is hall 
melancholy, balf joyous, and full of beaatiful thoughts and grand instru 
mental effects.. This movement is extremely difficult toexecute, for the ra. 
pid changes from pp. to ff. and the sudden decrease again, occurring so fre- 


regret to say,is the now almost exploded, chanting, pompous style, and 
on this point rest all our objections to this lady’s performances. We are 
willing, nay anxious to charge all the defects she possesses to the school 
| rather than to the actress. The most finished artiste of this false style of 
| acting make no impression on purely invellectual audiences ; for they are 
fettered by rules which destroy, natural, suggestive, mind like acting, 
which both the practical character of the age and the discriminative taste 
of the educated classes now consider to be the imperative characteristics 

of good acting. We watched her closely through the long and weary five 
acts of that dull of all dullest plays, the Gamester, to see whether nature 
would assert its supremacy, but in the strongest points art still gained 
the ascendant. Even the strong and indignant burs‘s of passion with 
Stukely, as well as the harrowing prison scene, were all trammelled by 
these rules of art: it was the old conventional usage, effective according 
to mere technical language, but comparatively powerless from want of 
its directness and truth of delineation. Mrs. Farren in her strong pas- 
sages is apt to overdo, a fault peculiarly besetting to the school she has 


quently, render the performance one of extreme delicacy, nay we might adopted; and yot with all these drawbacks, there was an occasional 


say of artistic feeling. 
Mach credit is due to the conductor and to the orchestra for the steady 
and admirable performance of this movement. 


gleam of the intelligent feeling woman that beamed out delightfully, 
assuring us that she is capable of much better things. Female histrionic 
talent seems to bear the supremacy in the present time, and we trust that 


The Scherzo, assai Vivace, is ammovement in which the quaint character | Mrs. Farren will yet shine one of the stars in the galaxy. She possesses 


of the Scottish music is very freely portrayed ; then there is wild and reck: 


so many Of the attributes of a promising actress, that it would be a subject 


less -in ite character, the second part being bold and manly, and it is worked | of deep regret shouldske fail from causes easy of remedy. Let her eschew 
by the composer into a thousand different ways, each time presenting it in| the servile rules of art, except when called in to aid nature, and sbe will 


some now form of varied beauty or effect. 


-Thie movement wasalso finely played ; firmness and delicacy and point 


disguished it throughout. 


become a bright particalar ornament of her profession. 
Mr. Barrett, the late acting manager of this establislment, having re- 
signed this official station, took a benefit last evening, on which occasion 





Tho, Adagic.in A Major, 2:4 time, is one of those exquisite revelation in | a host of his professional friends volunteered their services ; the original 
which Mendelseohn sometimes fared his sou! to the world. The melody is prices were resumed for that night, and, we trust, the affair proved a 
beautiful beyond expression, and literally speaks, feeling of the most pro«| substantial reward to the gentlemanly and talented ex-manager. 


found sensibility. 


anthew. — ; 
The last movement, Allegro. Vieacissimo, in A minor, is truly English in 


It is impossible to hear this Adagio without being 


We learn that Col. Mann hes entered into a temporary partuer- 
ship with Mr. Marshall, the lessee of the Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, and tbat his old stage manager ; Rufus Blake, is to assume 
the direction of the Broadway. Mr. Blake is well known in New York, 
both as actor and manager, there are few men, in our estimation, who 
could bring to the task the qualifications combined in this gentleman. 
He is a man of education and taste ; he is thoroughly versed in the busi- 








mentof the Philharmonic Orchestra. We do not wish to claim perfection | 


Mrs. Farren has appeared every night during the week in a round of 
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wor of the stage, has the advantage of long practical exp»rience in the 
| duties of management, and is withal firm in his discipline. If he fails in 
his new situation, he at least brings tu the task attributes which should 
command perfect success. Of one noint we can well assure him, unless 
he can produce more efficient genv.al casts of his plays, than have been 
given lately at thts house, all his efforte will prove unavailiog in re-estab- 
lishing the theatre as a first class establishment. We have actually for- 
_ borne any general notice of the Gamester on Monday evening, for with 





the exception of Mr. Fleming's Beverly, it was beneath criticism. 
_ Bowsry Tararne.—Mr. Barry produced his new Military Spectacie, 
on Monday evening last. The piece is entitled The Battle of Mexico, 
| and The Capture of the Halls of Montezuma. The piece illustrates in a 
|succession of vividly graphic scenes, the exploits of Gen. Scott. The 
taking of Vera Cruz—the gallant affair of Cerro Gordo—the storming 
| of the Castle of Chapultepec, and the final triumph of the American 
| arms, in the capture of the City of Mexico. The well known experience 
and taste of Mr. Barry have been fully exercised on the occasion, and he 
has received the aid of an able coadjator, Mr. Stevens, the stage mana- 
ger of this establishment. Mr. Jackson has spared no expesse ia the 
outfits, and the actors have exerted themselves to the utmost, in giving 
, effect to the dramatic portion of the performances. The spectacle has 


long career of success. 

Otrmric Taeatre.—The numerous attractions brought forward by the 
leading pérformers, on their benefit night, create a succession of novel- 
ties, so irresistible to the frequenters of this house, that overflowing 
audiences have rewarded each favourite with substantial marks of their 
esteem. 

A slight difficulty, however, has arisen between the management and 
_his sovereigns of the Pit, which demands a passing notice. We have 
always looked upon the Olympic as a sort of pet establishment, not 
subjected to strict criticism on its performances, nor severity of stricture, 
upon the general character of its entertainments. The manager’s avowed 
purpose was to amuse his patrons, at all hazards,—he served them up 
high spiced dishes, which they relished with infinite delight. He seized 
upon every prevailing topic, and converted it into an “ Olympic peculi- 
arity”—occasionally making a stray hit, and always producing at least a 
transient success. He has revelled in extravaganza aud burlesque, and 
he has pushed Farce to the verge of the ridiculous. In all this he has 
succeeded in pleasing his audiences, while at the same time he bas filled 
his Treasury,—so far well. But in doing al! this, he has imperceptibly 
created quite a peculiar audience for his house. He has so educated this 
audience that it is now as knowing and as wise, as its instructor. He 
has taught them so long how the “ thunder is made” to use a technical 
phrase, that they begin to wield the bolts themselves. The Pittites of 
the Olympic are a part aad parcel of the performances of this house, and 
manager and actors are on perfect terms of understanding together, 
This state of things has been growing for some time, until it has amonat- 
ed almust to a nuisance. We have regretted to see the manager set the 
precedent for all this; he thus detracted from his position and we have long 
felt the evil was increasing. We trust that the late outbreak of his sov- 
ereign masters will teach the keen eyed and sharp-witted manager, the 
necessity there is forareturn to a more decorous observance of those 
rules, which should always separate the actor from auy identification with 
his audience, while in the exercise of his professional duties, 





TH BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. | Captains. 
AMETICA..... 000 eeseeeess C. H. E. Judhins | Ningara........cs.cesecsseveccscecs A. Ryrie 
Europa...s..sseessee preceeocccece Be Sie BeBe | COROGO nc coe cccceccccccoscccccs W,. Douglas 
Hibernia......s.seseeeeees veces N. Shannon | Cambrim........sccccccccecsece W. Harrisov 
Brivampia.......esecesesecsess W. J.C. Lang } Caledonia.....ccccsecccccscccccecce J. Leitch 


Acadia,..Capt. J, Stone. 
These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—(reen on Starboard 
Bow—Ked on Port Bow. 
Cambria....... Capt. Harrison........ from New York....... Saturday, 29th Jan. 
Acadia.......++ Capt. Sione.......eseee from Boston........ Saturday, 12h Feb. 
A steamship {rom New York, 26th February. From Bosto2, llth March. 
Passage Money $120, 
Sbips sail from Liverpool on the same days for the same ports. _ 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggag- when it exceeds halt a ton 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
Au experienced Surgeon on board. 
Au sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
No Freight wiil be received on board the ** Cambria” after 12 o’clock, Friday, 2h 


January. 
Por Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
n22-4f 38 Broadway. 
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BRITISH CUMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—££00,900 or $3,000,000. 
HANS been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following 
advamages to residents of the United States, viz : 
The secu: ity of a large realised and invested Cepiral of a Company in exis.ence up- 
wards of a quarter of a Vexlamged & 
Large Bouases on policies effected on the participation scale. 
‘The fuli vaiue given for pulicies when discor tinued. 
no Tasurances tor the whole of Life, one half the ade re 6 (if desired) permitied © 
remain unpaid for the first seven years, as n loan at 5 per cent interest, and iben to be 
paid,or ¢main asa permanent loan,at the option of the insurer. 
The acceptance of Navai, Military, ana special Risks of all kinds om payment of @ 
commensurate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
Jobn Cox.Esq., 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Baq. 
Archibald F ed. Paxton, Esq. 
Jobn Cox, Esq. Devzill Thomps-n, Keq. 
Rev. Wm. Fauofeild, M.A. George H. Wea .herhead, M.D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, Joh» Goddard, Esq. 


John Cattley, Esq., Sehas’n G Martinez, Bsq., 


Sir Robert Alexander, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Crtticy, Esq. 


Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers Mess s. Glyn Halifat. Mills & Co. ¢ 
New York Medical Hxaminers: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M.D., 473 Broadway; 
E_U. JOHNSTON, Esq.,M.D , 762 Broadway. IL inf 
; ne requisite forms pe Keying pagetavets with pronpesmnecs ard all informa- 
on relat reto, ma outa ned of the Company’s Agent 
uz 4 22-45 porate ay FREDK ALMUNSON. 21 New street. 


N ty LADY accusion od me tution michee * weet 5 nanny a” 
as Dail overness ina respeciable fam either in th sly 4 , 
coonies Yn seekie to es usual branches of English, she understands Music, french, 
and Singing. ould rot object to a School. 
Farther particulars may be obtained by applying to the Rev. MOSES MARCUS, 
No. 20 John street, New York. jan 














CA —To the cilizens of Charleston and its vicinity : We would say for the 
A benefit of the citiz~ns of Charleston and its vicinity that the engravings pablished 
by the Albion can be framed in any style, and in the best manner by one of our sabscri 
ers, JOHN S BAD, of King’s street, Charleston, S.C, Looking Glasses, Portraits 


and Pictures framed in the best manner, and at the shortest notice, jan8—4t 








NEw YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24 
of every month 

composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
cont a ne of pabete wilh hese etsy they are named, sailing uncial’ from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery peat tte London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Po th onthe Ist, 8th, 16ih, and 24th, of every ‘month throughout the year, 
viz: 














“Ships. Masters. Days of om I from New, Days bevy from 
umberland, R.H.Griswold,Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. 3)Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 3 
Phy rsel _ “ * “ ie, + ae July 2 se 
) terse de Fieicher, |feb. 1, Junel, Uc. 1) « 21; , os 
~~ tzerland, D. L. Stark, “ 8, & 3 gl gg ce gg’ ls 
ediator, J. H. Williams! “ 16, “16, «* 46/April 5, Aug, 8, Dec. 5 
} noetg E. FE. Morgan,| “ 24, “24 « 94 R 13, us is, « 13 
- W. R. Bradish,|Mar. 1, July1, Nov, 1 “ 21, “ 2, “ 21 
t ek Hudson G. Moore, vee: ee Ce 28, “ mB, “ 36 
fort. 'G. Chadwick, | “ 16, “16,  16\May 5 Sept. 6, Jan. > 
Mar, vans E. G. Tinker, 4, 24,  * ot 18, © 18, «© 18 
re aibert, #.K. Meyer, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dee. 1) “ 21; “ gt; “ 2 
Prince Arie. J.M.Chadwick, “© 8, «© 8)  « | 9g’ ce gg ie 98 
Rowe, Peel, D. Chadwick,| “ 16, 16, “ i6\June 5, Oct. 5, Feb. 5 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 24, 24, a « 13, 18, “« 
viadiaor, R.L, Bunting,| Jan 1, May i, Sept i] “ 21, “ 21, “ @ 





ese shipsare all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navie 
» Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 
<r ne price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adpvlt, without wipes 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters. parcels, or packets, sent vy them, unless regolay Bills of Lading are igned there= 
or, Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet, 

GRINNELL. MIN TURN & CU _78 Souths 
Sept 1], 1847. and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





been repeated to crowded houses daring the week, and is likely to run a 
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